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ALLEY. 
BY EDWIN ARNOLD 


I do remember well at Kilcrea 
The castle, and the friary, and bridge ; 
And I remember better how I sat 
Half a long summer morning, and flung shells 
Into the ripples, thinking all the while 
Of her I love more than I love my life, 
And of the buried crocks of yellow gold 
Under the castle ; and how grand it were 
To steal the treasure from its goblin guard, 
And fly with her, and one great sack of money 
To merry Florence, or the Southern seas, 
And there to build a palace—white and gold— 
With terraces and marble porticoes, 
Leagues of blue water at the garden gate 
And miles of purple vineyards at the door ; 
And so to live on music and true love 
And wise old books—just then, a step beneath 
Started a pebble, and my dream together. 
—An aged woman leaning on a staff 
Toiled slowly up the slope—her linen cap 
Fastened beneath by one broad band of black, 
Kept the white hair close down upon a face 
That once I thought might have been beautiful ; 
But there were marks of many weary winters 
Written upon it now :—so reverently 
Thinking some day my mother might be such, 
I rose to help her to the resting-place. 
‘? Tis weary work,”’ I said,“ for one so old 
To climb these hills ; you came the rugged road 
By the Priest’s leap from Kenmare.” —“‘Ay,” she said, 
“Bat willing hearts make the feet willing too ; 
And when I climb and climb, it makes it easy 
To think I’m wending nearer God—they say 
He lives there in the blue.” 
‘4f I may ask,” 
1 answered,‘ wherefore do you journey now ” 
You shoald be sitting under a warm roof 
With children’s children waiting at your knees 
To bring your knitting, do your messages, 
And fight for the first kiss :—the calmest hour 
Of all calm hours in the summer day 
Is the day’s ending ; so should life’s end be.”’ 
I thought her eyes had held no tears, but tears 
Came as I spake, and trickled heavily 
Down on her rosary of ebon beads. 
The linnet swinging in the water-rush 
Ended one song, and launched his little heart 
Into another, ere the words would come. 
Then she spake out calmly and solemnly, 
As one whose sorrow is a memory ; 





. For sorrow grows not weaker with the years ; 


The years make the heart stronger for the sorrow. 
“The storm came in the middle of my life ; 
My husband died (O may bis soul rest well) 
And all my boys went with him, you may guess 
I'd little of my poor heart left behind, 
But all that was not gone to God with them 
Was little Alley’s—my last little daughter’s 
Dear, darling Alley—oh! I loved her so, 
And she loved me :—and though she was my child, 
I know no handsomer or better girl 
ver made sunshine in a widow’s but. 
By night I listened, and she prayed for me ; 
By day I sat, and she beamed blessings on me ; 
Such a fine scholar too—the quickest girl 
That ever stood at the schoolmaster’s knee, 
And oh! so good—but every silver crown 
Must have its cross ; and out ofall her lovers 
She chose the worst,—a handsome, heartless man 
That no one loved ; so I said,‘Alley darling, 
And if you marry him, you’ll break my heart! 
‘Mother,’ she said, and her white arms went round me 
Like a snow-wreath, ‘dear mother, dearest mother, 
I'll never see him, then; I’ll not do that.’ 
I knew she’d keep her word ; it made my heart 
Light as a linnet’s feather : but, alas! 
I saw her wasting, wasting—dying, dying 
Like blossom off the boughs of summer trees ; 
All her fine beauty fading, and to see it 
Took the life from me; so I said at last, 
‘Take him, dear Alley, take him, avourneen, 
Pll never speak against him.’ Ina month 
he was as beautiful as a June rose, 
And in another she was wife of his.” 
Oh! how her fingers hid her faded face, 
And how she wept!—I asked her presently 
If there came sorrow of it— 
‘“* Heavy sorrow ; 
Sorrow enough to crush a devil down, 
Seut on an angel’s head ; I think he loved her 
In his wild way, for he was milder to her 
Than to aught else ; once when her trouble came* 
He strack her, but my Alice made me swear 
Not to mind that ; and when I think of her 
P’ve no room in my heart for other thoughts. 
Well! there was murder in the land, and men 
Said Laurence Daly’s hand was murder-marked ! © 
And so they took him. Alice all the spring 
Begging upon her kaees to pass a word 
tween the cruel bars where he was jailed 
Or get asight of him. Oh! it was strange 
She was as innocent as God’s white light. 
And knew that he was guilty, but tie Tove 
Grew with her sorrow ; she was ever rayin 
And waking up from sleep, blinded Sith tent 
That came of bitter creams, She’d not den - 
(She was eo utter true) that he had strack r 
The life from a lone man, and the black thought 
Mat half her heart away. At last it came, . 








The trial-time. I asked ber earnestly 
For God’s dear love, and for the love of me, 
To stay away, but she was bent to go, 
And so she went. I felt it in the crowd, 
I felt her heart beating against my arm, 
And held her close until the cause came on, 
Then she took strength again and stood upright 
As straight as a young tree, but ob! so pale!” 
“And he, the husband, what of him!” 
“He swore. 
With many oaths he was not there at all 
When the great harm was done, and so said more. 
But Alley’s soul was at its prayers the while 
For pardon on their lying ; presently 
The Counsel of the Crown turned sharply round, 
Pointing with his paid finger at my girl, 
And said——“Well, if ye doubt, there’s Daly’s wife, 
Ask where her husband was that night, of her.” 
And some cried shame, and one good gentleman 
Spake up against it, but poor Alley fell 
Sobbing upon my neck, and muttered, “Mother, 
Take me away, I cannot, cannot tell.” 
And long before I knew what was to come. 
Oat of the crowd there stepped a neighbour’s son, 
A fine brave boy he was ; I knew him well. 
And knew that he had loved my little girl 
All a life long,and knew what cause he had 
To wish him well.—Hear me,’ said he, his eyes 
Alight with sparkles, and his honest cheek 
More scarlet than the judge’s scarlet rebe : 
‘I know where Daly was the murder-night, 
And swear it for the truth *there’s none knows me 
Will think I’ve much love left for Larry Daly,’”’— 
“Whaf was his tale ?” 
“A lie, a most kind lie, 

To save the life of his worst enemy 
\nd bring the happy laughter back te her, 
‘To her, poor Alley, whom he loved so long 
Well! it was ended soon, and he came down 
With no light in bis eyes, and a corpse-cheek, 
To where we stood, and leaning over her, 
He whispered, ‘Alice! Alice, avourneen, 
Live aud be happy ; for to keep you happy 
I’ve sinned my soul away ; may God forgive me, 
And bless you well.” 

She never saw him more ; 
He was away upon the open sea 
Before she found the words to thank him with, 
Almost before she knew what he had done. 


—_——— 
THE LAST OF THE QUESADAS. 
It may be that the domestic life of Spain is, in the aggregate, as civi- 


lised and commonplace as that of Great Britain; but certain it is that 
incidents therein are not unfrequently brought to light which more re- 
semble creations of the Radcliffe school of novelists, than the sober reali- 
ties of the actual world. Of this kind is the recent story of Garcilas de 
Quesada, a young Catalan gentleman, which, in its material parts, has 
been judicially verified before the Spanish tribunals. 

Garcilas de Quesada was, it seems, the sole surviving representative 
of a long line of ancestors, whose historic glories reached as far back as 
the days ot Pelayo, and the first efforts to rescue Spain from the Moslem 
yoke, originating under that renowned leader, in the Montanas de Astu- 
rias, of which birthplace of Spanish independence the founders of the 
Quesada family were natives. Unfortunately, the heritage bequeathed 
the last of the race, by eleven hundred years of glory, consisted of little 
more than the intense family pride engendered by those historic centuries, 
aud an ancient castle, near Cardona, in Catalonia, which time and vio- 
lence had reduced to pretty much the condition of its owner—that of a 
gloomy, repellent ruin. Tbe naturally arrogant disposition of the young 
man was fostered and inflamed by the teachings of his mother, who died 
a few months after he attained his majority; and it was said to have been 
early determined between them, that unless the young Garcilas could 
espouse wealth ia his own rank, the superb line of the Quesada should 
end with him, whilst yet unmingled with and uncontaminated by the com- 
mon yarn of plebeian life. This preposterous arrogance gave birth, after 
a time, to an immitigable hatred of one particular person; chiefly, in the 
first instance, because of the afflicting illustration which the position of 
that person afforded of the wiser course pursued by his family, the De Ve- 
lascos, who in the matter of patrician pretence, might have held their 
heads as high as the De Quesadas. 

José de Velasco, on succeeding to his inheritance, having found him- 
self, like many other Spanish hidalgos, and even grandees of modern 
times, without the means of supporting his hereditary rank, at once reso- 
lutely brushed aside the cobweb prejudices that would have barred his 
pe to fortune through the avenue of trade, and engaged, with remarka- 

le energy, in the salt manufacture, carried on in that part of Spain. Suc- 
cess rewarded his exertions. and its visible signs, deepened, by contrast, 
the gloomy aspect of decay and ruin presented by the formerly rival 
family of the Quesadas. ‘The ancestral mansion, once in as dilapidated 
& condition as the hereditary De Quesada “ castle,” was thoroughly re- 
stored, furnished, and decorated ; the menial establishment, which had 
dwindled to two or three ill paid, ill-clad servitors, was recruited up to a 
handsome complement ; Sefior Velasco’s children—he had dropped the 
Don and the De—were carefully educated ; and when his son, Alonzo, 
returneé nome in 1847 from the university of Toledo, he was pronounced 
by general consent to be the handsomest, best-dressed, best-mounted, and 
altogether the most generous and accomplished caballero of the neigh- 
bourhood for many miles around. For this young man, Garcilas de Que- 
sada conceived from the first a violent dislike, which, the passing years 
bringing increased sunshine and splendour to the Velascos, and only clouds 
and gloom fo: ‘xasperated to the deadliest hate. It was also said, 
that De Quesada had been for a time shaken in his resolve of perpetual 
celibacy, except under the before-named conditions, by the charms, per- 
sonal and pecuniary, of Teresa Velasco, and that he attributed the repulse 
that had met his condescending advances towards a mésal/iance, as he de- 
manded it, with a family whose head had degarded its eseutcheon by stoop- 
ing to the status of a salt-coutractor—to the opposition of the young lady’s 
brother ; his personal pride causing him, no doubt, to ignore the possibility 
of Teresa Velasco’s declining the honour of his hand by her own choice. 
Some heedless expressions reported to have been made use of by Alonzo, 
relative to the motheaten dignity and poverty-stricken pride of his sister’s 
rejected suitor, confirmed this impression, and led, moreover, to a duel 
with swords, in which Garcilas de Quesada was worsted, and owed his life 
to the forbearance of his triamphant adversary. 





For about three years after this, no further intercourse took place be- 
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attendant one Gil Polo, who was born, bred, wedded, widowed, and hoped 
to die and be buried within the now much circumscribed precincts of the 
domain. At length, in the early part of 1850, when in his thirtieth year, 
a circumstance occurred which drew him forth once more into the ly 
scattered society of the neighbourhood. This was a confident rumour of 
the approaching marriage of Alonzo Velasco with Isabella oe. alts 
he had met with in Madrid, and to whom, as being neither d 

for wealth or birth, the elder Velasco and his wife had strongly objected, 
till subdued into acquiescence by the passionate solicitations of their son, 
who loved the beautiful Andalucian with a fervour remarkable even in 
the love-dispusing clime of Spain. It was, as the sequel proved, the 
knowledge of this fact which determined and hastened Quesada’s re- 
appearance in the tiny world which circled his solitude. He was Liner 
received by the Velascos, who, indeed, had never borne him serious ill- $ 
and had it been otherwise, his changed appearance, indicative not only of 
feeble health, but in the gray-sprinkled hair and stooping form, of pre- 
mature old age, must, in generous minds have converted any adverse feel- 
ing into kindliness and compassion for one so early and untimely wrecked 
in the voyage of life. Isabella Riogos had arrived at Cardona, on a visit 
to a relative, before the parental obstacle opposed to ber union with 
Alonzo Velasco had been removed, and there it was since settled she 
should remain till the magic power of the wedding ceremonial entitled 
her to a permanent home in the comparatively splendid abode of the Ve- 
lascos. Garcilas de Quesada met her there frequently in the interim ; and 
although he could not avoid being struck with her singular lovelines , he 
paid her, it was afterwards remembered, but scant attention except when 
Alonzo was present, and then, as it seemed, merely by way of compli- 
mentary admiration of the enchanted lover’s choice and taste. He and 
Alonzo Velasco soon became exceedingly intimate—so much so, that De 
Quesada consented to officiate as the bride’s father at the marriage, which, 
it was arranged, should take place on the 12th of May 1850. 

The bridal-day was distant only about a week, when thunder fell from 
the brilliant, unclouded sky. The Velasco family, the Lady Isabella Ri- 
ogos, Garcilas de Quesada, who bad joined them about halt an hour pre- © 
viously, Dr. Zorilla, of Cardona, and other friends, were enjoying them- 
selves al fresco in front of the family mansion, with song and dance, 
when Alonzo’s horse galloped up to the gate, covered with foam, panting 
with exertion, and riderless! The alarm and commotion were instant 
and intense. Alonzo, who had set out early in the morning to transact 
some business fdr his father at a salt-establishment near the Albufera de 
Valencia, bad been expected io return several hours before, and it was 
now, of course, apprehended that some terrible accident had befallen him. 
But a few minutes had elapsed ere Senor Velasco, Garcilas de Quesada, 
Dr. Zorilla, and several other gentlemen, rode off in anxious quest of the 
missing horseman ; but the morning dawned upon their fruitless search, 
no tidings whatever having been obtained of the unfortunate cayalier, 
except that he left the salt-works in time to have reached bis home at 
least two hours before his horse arrived there. Quesada’s house or castle 
was about a league distant from the residence of the Velascos, and not 
far out of the track the searching-party had been vainly exploring ; and 
he proposed that they should rest there awhile before resuming their in- 
quiries. The invitation was accepted the more readily by the grief-bowed 
tather and his friend Dr. Zorilla, that neither could divest himself of a 
haunting suspicion that Alonzo had met with foul play at the hands of 
De Quesada. Nothing, however, was observed in that gentleman’s drea- 
ry abode, nor in the stolid, careless aspect and demeanour of its only 
other habitant, Gil Polo, to strengthen that suspicion. De Quesada him- 
self appeared to be much and naturally affected by the distressing catas- 
trophe ; and before long, it was generally concluded that the young Ve- 
lasco, though an excellent rider, must have been thrown from his horse, 
and hurled down one of the narrow and unfathomable fissures of the Si- 
erra over which he was passing. For, after all, argued the Velascos with 
their more intimate friends, and notably with Dr. Zorilla, what adequate 
motive could there be to prompt a mau, himself apparently on the verge 
of the grave, to the commission of so foul a crime? There was ne ques- 
tion now of the hand of Teresa Velasco, who bad been leng since mar- 
ried, and-settled in a distant part of Spain ; De Quesada was not in love, 
it was quite clear, with Isabella Riogos ; and it was surely hardly credi- 
ble that the slight quarrel which had occurred three years previously, 
could still rankle with such deadly power in his breast as to urge him to 
avenge the fancied wrong or insult he bad sustained by murder! 

This reasoning was scarcely satisfactory, especially to Dr. Zorilla, who 
thought be could read De Quesada’s mind and disposition much more ac- 
curately than the others ; but days, weeks, months passed away without 
throwing the faintest light upon the matter, till near the middle of Octo- 
ber, when a strange freak of De Quesada’s, viewed in connection with 
subsequent information, revived, and in some degree gave form and co- 
lour, to the strong though undefined suspicions of the Velasco family— 
with whom, by the way, Isabella Riogos had, since the mysterious disap- 
pearance of her affianced lover, constantly resided. Garcilas de Quesa- 
da, who had shrunk back to his former gloomy seclusion, all at once star- 
tled his neighbours by issuing numerous invitations toa grand gala, to 
be held at his residence on the 17th of October, in celebration of the invi- 
ter’s thirtieth birthday. The Velascos excused themselves ; but the invi- 
tation was accepted by a considerable number of persons, who reported 
that the festival had been a joyous one—had gone off with much éclat, 
and must have cost the giver at least a half-year’s revenue. This unac- 
countable feel. yw on the part of an impoverished and dying man 
would perhaps only have lived in the gossip of a few brief days, but for 
the receipt of a letter from an acquaintance at Madrid, enclosing a para- 
graph, dated about a fortnight before, and cut out of the Heraldo news- 
paper of that city, which set forth in stately terms, that the for some time 
contemplated marriage between Don Garcilas de Quesada and the beau- 
tiful Senora Isabella Riogos, would, it had been decided, be celebrated 
on the 17th of October!, The lady’s cosrespondent added, that several 
paragraphs, to which she had given no credence, had previously appeared 
in the same paper, hinting, not at all obscurely, to persons acquainted with 
the parties, at the probability of the event at last positively announced. 
The writer was desirous of ascertaining if the statement enclosed—a very 
surprising one to her—was correct ; and if so, she of course congratulated 
her charming friend upon the alliance she had contracted, &ll the more 
cordially, if the paper was also right in stating, that Don Garcilas had 
lately succeeded to a large property, and had quite recovered his health. 

A tamult of wild conjecture, doubt, and apprehension arose in the 
minds of those to whom the letter was read; and one suggestion, half 
hinted by the Lady Isabella, and grounded upon the coincidence of the day 
of the marriage named by the Heraldo with that of the gala given by De 
Quesada, struck them all as at once so likely and so terrible, that Senor 
Velasco’s first fiery impulse was to set forth immediately and procure ju- 
dicial assistance, to break into and ransack the suspected residence. A 
few moments of calmer reflection, however, sufficed to shew him that be 
had no tangible grounds, or at least none that the law would hold 
valid, for preferring such an accusation against De Quesada, whose shield 
of nobility, rusted and worm-eaten as it might be, still presented in 
Spain a strong defence against any but the weightiest charges and the 
clearest proofs. 





tween the young men, Garcilas de Quesada during that period being rarely 
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still anxious! ndering the most advisable course of 

eten aa Dr. Zorilla was cnnenneed. Before the new comer, who ap- 
| much excited, could open his mouth, the letter which bad created 

guch a panic was thrust into his hand, and his opinion thereon eagerly 
gested. Dr. Zorilla’s agitation visibly increased as he read; and he 
hed no sooner concluded bis = perusal of the important missive aud 
enclosure, than he exclaimed : “ This but confirms my apprehensions ; and 
I have to inform you, that whatever guilty knowledge Garcilas de Que- 
gada may possess relative to your son’s death or captivity, will in a few 
days be buried with him in the grave. He burst a blood-vessel in the 
lungs on the night, “I am told, of his grand gala,” continued the doctor, 
breaking in upon the clamour of surprise which arose from bis auditors ; 
“ but I was not called in till this morniog, when I at once informed him, 
that nothing short of a miracle could prolong bis life beyond twenty-four 
hours. His pallid features,” added Senor Zorilla, “ flashed hotly, with @ 
sort of fierce dismay as I spoke ; and after a few moments of dumb bewil- 
derment, he said in a faint struggling voice : ‘If that be so, I must bear 
my doom as I best may. In the meantime, do you, doctor, send we the 
strengthening cordial you spoke of as quickly as possible, and returp 
ourself as early in the evening as you can.’ I obeyed bim in both par- 
ticulars ; and when I again saw him, found that he was sioking more ra- 
idly than I had anticipated. It seemed to me,’’ added Dr. Zorilla, speak- 
on with slow and siguificant emphasi:—‘:it seemed to me, judging by 
his strangely excited manner and a few incoberent words he muttered, 
that he had in the brief interval since I left bim finally accomplished 


some great purpose—-perhaps if [ said great crime I should be nearer the 
trath.” 


“ Santa Maria!” exclaimed Sefior Velasco, ‘ what terrible meaning is 
shrouded in your words?” ‘ al ; ‘ 

“ He is now entirely alone,” continued Dr. Zorilla, with the same sig- 
nificance and solemnity of tone and manner, “ having, which is not the 
least curious part of the affair, just sent off Gil Polo to execute a trifling 
commission at a distance of twenty leagues ; and he has requested me to 
bring him, without delay, a monk in priest’s order from the convent of 
Los Apostoles, to whom, under the sacred and impenetrable seal of con- 
fession, he will doubtless reveal, for his soul’s health, what we are all so 
anxious to be informed of. I need hardly go so far as Los Apostoles,”’ 
added the physician with slow, emphatic emphasis, “for what with the 
moribund’s fading sight, the gloom of the death-chamber at this hour of 
the evening, and myself being the only attendant, the Senor Velasco 
himself might officiate as confessor without fear of detection.” 

“ Heaven forbid !” exclaimed Senor Velasco, crossing himself, and stern- 
ly regarding the tempter, who, having served in the French army during 
the war of independence, was suspected to be something of a heretic, or 
an esprit fort— Heaven forbid that I should commit such sacrilege! But 
it occurs to me that Gil Polo, who, I suspect, will not else be seen in this 
neighbourhood again, ought to be secured.”’ 

Dr. Zorilla readily approved of this suggestion, and remarked that it 
would be as well to bring him at once into the presence of bis master ; 
“for be sure, Senor Velasco,” added the physician, “ that if you ever ob- 
tain a clue to the fate of your son, you will do so this night.” 

The conference immediately broke up ; Senor Velasco, followed by his 
wife and daughters, hurrying on to arrange for the instant pursuit of Gil 
Polo: Isabella Riogos accompanied the physician. * You, lady, I per- 
ceived by the flashing of eye just now,” said Dr. Zorilla in a low voice as 
they passed along the corridor, “ do not although a devout Catholic, deen 
it sacrilege to further the justice of God?” 

“TI do not,” replied Isabella Riogos, “ especially as it is possible I may 
discover that—that—— I hardly dare breathe the hope that trembles at 
my heart.” 

“ That you may discover,” said the physician, “if you have firmness 
enough to stifle all emotion that may betray you till you have heard De 
Quesada’s confession to the end—-that Alonzo yet lives, and how he may 
be restored to the world and you? That is aquite possible result—mind, 
I say possible only, for I have strong misgivings. Still, if you are the 
brave girl you appeared to be a few minutes since, you will not shrink 
from the venture.” 

“T will not shrink,” responded Isabella Riogos; ‘and adamant shall 
not be firmer than I, till all isrevealed. But pray,” she added quickly, 
* step into the courtyard, and request Senior Velasco to bring a true priest 
with him to the castle. We shall either have failed or succeeded by that 
time, and De Quesada’s soul must not flit unshrived to judgment.” 

Dr. Zorilla smiled, but performed her bidding ; and they were soon on 
their way to the presence of the dying man, the physician, silently deter- 
mining forhis part to try what effect a threat of the garrotte, coupled 
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The lady’s convulsive scream was echoed by the loud voices of several 
persons hastily ascending the stair. Presently, the door was flung vio- 
lently open, and gave to view a spectacle so startling as to cause De Que- 
sada to spring up in his couch with renewed life. ‘“ Alive!” he gasped— 
“alive!” as his fascinated glare rested upon the attenuated, corpse-like 
features of Alonzo Velasco, visible in the light of the torches held aloft by 
his father and Dr. Zorilia. 

“ Yes, alive!’ fiercely responded Zorilla: “the pretended poison this 
fellow, Gil Polo, procured you, was, luckily for bis neek, as innocent as 
water; and——_” 

“ Silence!” interrupted the priest brought by Sefior Velasco as he 
stepped forward and elevated a wooden crucifix before De Quesada: “ an 
immortal soul is passing. Look upon this emblem of the Eternal’s mer- 
cy,” he added, addressing the expiring sinner, ‘and breathe—think of 
but one prayer to God.” A gleam of intelligence seemed to flash from 
De Quesada’s darkening eyes, and a balf smile parted his lips: the next 
moment he had fallen back upon the pillow—dead ! 





THE MAN WITH ONE IDEA AND THE MAN 
WITH MANY. 


Energy is genius, some one bas said. It is a quality that achieves so 
much when in a right direction, that it may well be identified with that 
principle of power. There are men you occasionally meet, whose brain- 
pans are so stocked with ideas, and inventions, and attainments ; so full 
of profound erudition and apprehensive intelligence, that it is difficult to 
believe their own admission that they have never ‘done’’ anything in 
the world. Others, by general acceptation, great men, and benefactors 
of their species, are, on the contrary, so devoid of all apparent vi 
vacity of mind and power of imparting the commonest thought with 
any of the clearness which shows that it has previously passed through 
the smelting furnace of internal comprehension, that you are long scepti- 
cal as to their being indeed the authors of what the world gives them 
credit for. 

They do not seem to have a single idea in their heads, you say. 

If you had said, they do not seem to have two ideas in their heads, it 
would have been nearer the truth, probably. 

Admitting them, then, to have one idea, which indeed they must have, 
we will for our better edification gaia an entry to the tenement occupied 
by the solitary stranger. 

Now there are many people who look upon ideas as intangible substan- 
ces, elusive to the grasp as quicksilver. Observe here: the chamber is 
full, as the ripened nut with its kernel. Put your baud upon this kernel. 
It is full, round, complete in every section. It is a living fruit. Mark, 
moreover, what firm hold the brain has of it ; how closely it is embraced ; 
how perfectly circled. You think to yourself it hasa root, and must have 
grown here. Soithas. So must every idea which is to come to any- 
thing. You see there would not be room for two. One fills the whole 
house ; and for that reason you heard no sound betokening emptiness 
while you were conversing with the great man, notwithstanding the ap- 
parent absence of intellectual activity in his remarks, He spoke solidly. 
On subjects of which he was ignorant, spoke not at all. The crowd 
(meaning by this term those who pierce not deeper than the surface) are, 
as you first were, sceptical as to his greatness. He is a clever adaptor of 
other men’s ideas, according to them. He has not one himself, they say ; 
but you know that he has. 

Consider next what the great practical man does with his one idea, 
when he finds it in due season ripe, and his whole being, as it were, filled 
with it. He does not let it “‘ ripe, and ripe, and rot ;” he does not hold it 
forth on the tip of tongue, that mankind may hear and gape; neither 
does he disperse it bit by bit in pamphlets. What he does is to set to 
work vigorously, and give it palpable shape ; make it a thing of earth as 
soon as may be. All his art, all his experience, all his knowledge, all that 
he can learn frem others or draw from himself, every faculty of his nature 
is employed in perfecting this colossal task. Then comes intoaction that 
gigantic Energy, hitherto patiently looking on or asleep,-but now, like a 
Titan taken back to grace by the sovereign of Olympus, and taught to 
assist in the work of conatruction instead of his old destroying game ; 
fiery, irresistible in strength, persevering)y faithful, undaunted, never to be 
checked, holding the pledge of conquest in the determination not to suc- 
cumb. Energy so matched is then genius. We have seen men of this 
sort. They have lived and passed away ; they are living and at work. 
For your own sakes, O rulers! for your stability’s sake, O governments! 
and all ye who cling to old forms of prejudice and custom, come not in the 
path ofsuch men. You may as easily strive to stop an express engine at 





bt i. se of who had been confessing his master, might have upon 
‘olo. 

But for the pale, uncertain starlight which served to define the shadows 

of the cumbrous furniture of the apartment in which Garcilas de Quesada 

- was breathing out his last of life, and the white face of the dying man 
himself, Dr. Zorilla and his companion would have had no other guid- 
ance than the faint voice of the sufferer to his beside. “The glare ofa 
lamp,” said the doctor in a sufficiently loud voice, “ would pain the eyes 
of my patient, and your mission, reverend father, does not fortunately re- 
quire one. When you require my attendance. be pleased to ring the sona- 
ta on the table at your elbow.” He then left the room, and descended 
the stone stairs with a sounding step as if to assure the penitent that he 
was alone with his confessor. 

The dying man did not speak, and the impatient listener repeated the 
first words of the Confiteor, as a suggestive invitation to commence. 
“ True—true,” muttered De Quesada, “the purpose for which you are 
here, reverend father, admits of no delay. ‘‘ Confiteor Deo omnipotenti” 
— Ab, it is long since I repeated those words. ‘ Confiteor Deo om- 
nipotenti, beate””—— Memory is failing me as well as sight, Do you 
father, say the words, and I will repeat them after you.” 

This was done, and the confession went brokenly on. After relating 
much that the reader is already aware of, relative to the insane hatred be 
bore Alonzo Velasco, he said that his burning thirst for vengeance during 
the three years he had feared it to be unattainable, had, he now felt, dried 
up the fountains of his life. “Mine was not,’ he continued hurriedly, “a 
hatred that the mere compassing his death would satisfy. I panted toin- 
flict a far direr vengeance than that ; and bis unbounded love of the beau- 
tiful Isabella Riogos at last afforded me the means—— You start with 
horror, reverend father, at this avowal, and it is nothing compared 
with what remains to tell. Yet Holy Church can, we know, at the last 
moment, if the confession is unreserved—the penitence—— Ah, what 
means that noise ? 

The lady’s quicker ear had caught the suund distinctly: it was her fa- 
ther’s voice in contention with some one--Gil Polo probably. It ceased 
almost instantly ; and De Quesada proceeded, but with a burried incohe- 
rence which showed that partial delirium already affected his brain. ‘‘ Yes 
—yes, as I told you, I invited Alonzo Velasco to leave the road, and rest 
here awhile. e little suspected the potency of the pleasant wine he 
drank, nor how, when he awoke long hours afterwards, it had come to 
pass that he had exchanged the bridal-chamber he had dreamed of for a 
stone dungeon—that he was bound in stronger fetters than his lady’s 
arms. 


“ Does he yet live 2” burst from Isabella’s lips in a tone which startled 
the dull ear of the dying man, and he strove to raise himself in bed, but 
failed todoso. “Live!-—live!” he muttered, falling helplessly back upon 
the pillow ; “ yes to be sure—at least he did a few hours agone—where 
Gil Polo and I krow, and we alone. I would tell you, but that it grows 
colder—darker—cold——” The voice ceased, and Isabella eagerly ap- 
plied a cordial Dr. Zorilla had furnished her with, to the lips of the expir- 

g wretch. It revived him, and after a few moments, be faintly resumed : 

“You could hardly believe, reverend father, that the newspapers Gil 
Polo took him to read should have plunged bim into such agonies of rage. 
The Heraldo, I had contrived, should say that I was about to marry the 
beautiful Isabella. He seemed at times to have gone permanently dis. 
tracted—-mad ; I, unobserved, looking on delightedly the while. Ha! ha! 
that, if you like, wasrevenge! What was I saying?—I have it. He be- 

to doubt the truth of the newspaper paragr’’ to hope, almost be- 
ieve, they were inventions ; and then it was I p-uy cd the master-stroke. 
The newspaper announced our marriage--our marriage!—Isabella Rio- 
gor and mine ; and I took care that the rejoicing revelry should convince 

im that it announced the truth. Father, his fury was sublime in its wild 
extravagance, especially, ob, espccially when, at the chime of midnight 
the loud music played the bridal air you wot of appropriate to the depar- 
ture of the wedding-guests. He leaped, danced, raged, and I too,” con- 
tinued De Quesada, with kindling animation, «I too leaped, danced ‘raged 
witb pp amogiag he-rgepes till my senses utterly failed me, and I reeled 
and fell down a flight of steps, bursting a blood-vessel, which at once de- 
stroyed the feeble hope I had till that moment entertained of prolonged 
life 


“Wretch! fiend!” shouted Isabella Riogos, unable to control her emo- 
tions, which was of the less consequenve as De Quesada relapsed immedi- 
ately be ceased speaking into partial insensibility. “Yet answer—does 
he live ?--or are you in deed as well as in thought a murderer?” 

“A morderer!” faintly mormured Quesada ; “why, yes, if the poison 


I poured into his water to-day can kiJi——” 





full speed. They, too, go upon one line of rail, are impelled by one mo- 
tive power. They will as surely complete their business in hand as your 
offspring will rejoice that they did so. Such men are the makers of na- 
tions, and to them we are indebted for England’s greatness: for they are 
peculiar more to the Anglo-Saxon race than to any other. That was the 
head of an Anglo-Saxon we paid a visit to justnow. Who wasit? We 
could point to many that it might have been. 

The first Crystal Palace—eclipsed by the second, but its parent not- 
withstanding—sprang from the brain of an energetic Englishman, full- 
armed like Pallas. The penny-postage system, a yet grander scheme, 
was hatched in the same way by one patient sitter. So, among others, 
was the overland mail :—and speaking of that, we met lately with an in- 
teresting mention of Waghorn in a pleasant book, to wit, Boner’s Cha- 
mois Hunting in the Mountainsof Bavaria. As it givesavery good no- 
tion of what the tremendous energy of this zealous Englishman was, and 
is, besides, of value from its picture of the impression amounting to awe 
produced by his unwearied perseverance and gigantic undertaking on the 
minds of some of the simple people who waited upon him on the way, and 
helped to speed his flying steps, we will transcribe it. 

Mr. Boner has entered upon Austrian territory, and isat Lermoos, close 
on the borders of Tyrol, and through which Waghorn used to pass like a 
fiery comet, to the amazement of the villagers. 

_“ The innkeeper at Lermoos, in answer to some question of mine, men- 
tioned the distances of several places from the village—to Vienna 0 many 
miles, to Trieste so many. 

“But Trieste,” I said, “ what makes you think of Trieste?” 

‘Tt interested me much once,” he said, “when the Englishman, Herr 
Waghorn, used to be coming this way from India.” 

“What,” I said, “ you knew Mr. Waghorn?” 

“ Yes, he was here six times. Ah, that was an enterprising mind!” he 
exclaimed, with a dash of sorrow in his tone, as if the enthusiasm and ge- 
nius of the man had not left even Ais old heart insensible, but had stirred 
it up and aroused it, and was not to be forgotten, though the stranger 
only came rushing by like a comet on its swift surprising course. How 
full he was of admiration at Waghorn’s mighty energy and indomitable 
will! Indeed, it was this last which seemed to have left on the minds of 
all to whom I spoke something like a sense of irresistible power. And 
no wonder ; he appears among them, and old difficulties and hindrances 
give way ; he batters down every obstacle, and, hurrying past, shows them 
Ho by his will, solely by his strong will, he can annihilate the impossi- 

e, 

“For nine days and nights,”’ continued mine host, “ though horses were 
kept ready : there were eight ordered, and three postillions. That last 
time—I remember it well—the one post cost 116 florins ; but it was the 
same to him, no matter what it cost: all he cared for was time—that was 
everything ; nothing could be done quick enough. Ab, it put life into 
us all whenever we heard he was coming.” 

* And did he never stop to take any refreshment ?”’ I asked. 

‘* Perhaps he just had time to swallow a cup of coffee, but all in a trice, 
~-be allowed himself scarcely a second ; or he took something with bim 
as he jumped into the carriage, and eat it as he went along. He must 
have been very strong to bear what be did, but sometimes he looked ex- 
<—aey tired ; yet he was always full of life, and only cared about get- 

ing ov. 

‘“* And what sort of man was he ?” 

“ Very friendly, but severe—very severe with the postillions. And he 
was right: he paid for the trouble, and well, too: there was no stint of 
money when he came.” 

‘* And how did he travel ?” 

“ Always in a light carriage, sometimes quite alone, and in the others 
were the letters. They were crammed full; it was something wonderful, 
quite wonderful to see the number of boxes he had with him. Every- 
thing was ordered some time beforehand ; and we were told, from a cer- 
tain day, to be in readiness till he arrived. We were constantly on the 
watch, for there was no knowing when he would come. Sometimes when 
we least expected him he would all of a sudden be here,—in the middle 
of the night perhaps,— tearing along, and in a moment—on again, 
When once he was announced, from that instant we had no rest, for 
we were obliged to have all ready at a moment’s warning, or he would 
— been terribly angry. Yes, yes! that was, indeed an enterprising 
mind. 

“Poor Waghorn!” adds Mr. Boner, ‘ bow he toiled on incessantly 
- ogere his great work, and what has been the reward? What in- 

ee 





On the following morning, M. Boner took a seat im the diligence to the 
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next post-town, and presently, when we came to a bill, I got out of the 
carriage and talked with the postillion as we walked up. The conversg- 
tion of the evening before was still in my thoughts. re 

“ Did you ever drive the Englishman, Waghorn, when he passed through 
Lermoos?”’ I asked of my companion. 

“ No,” he said, “ for I was not at Lermoos then ; but at Kempton I have 
seen him. How hedrove! How he went along! Never was seen any- 
thing like it. Though I did not drive him, Ihave heard a great deal aboet 
him trom my comrades. He paid them immensely, and they never could 
go fast enough for him: he used to keep on scolding them, and tellin 
them to drive faster and faster all the way. Once he came from Trieste 
to Lermoos in thirty-two hours; but then, you know, he had not to 
wait a moment, for when it was known he was coming, everybody 
flew.” 

“ And did they like to have him come *”’ 

“Ob, yes, to be sure! dnd when they heard he was in sight, the peo- 
ple used all torun out to see him arrive. Further on, there is a bill--]4j 
show it to you as we pass. Well, when Herr Wagborn was expected, 
some one used to be posted there to wait for him ; and directly he caught 
sight of bis carriage dashing along, he fired a pistol, that the people be- 
low might know he was near, for Reutte, as I suppose you know, is just 
at the foot of the hill ; but though it is a good way to the bottom, he use@ 
to come down at such a rate, that we could hardly get out the horses be- 
Sore he was already there ; and then he wanted always to be on again 
and in the same moment, too. I never saw such a man before !”’ , 

“ And you never drove him?” 

“No, I wish I had, for he always paid from the hour the horses were 
ordered ; and when we waited four or five days for him, the whole time 
was reckoned, and some of my comrados got a fine sum. When once the 
orders had come, those amongst us who were to drive him were not al- 
lowed to leave the horses night or day for a single minute. They used to 
lie down, ready dressed, in the hay, and on bis arrival were up and off, 
Many and many a time I have heard them tell about Herr Waghorn.” 

“1 wonder,” said I, * the postmasters let their horses be driven so fast 
for they will not do it generaily. : 

“ But he paid for it. You know he did not pay the usual sum, but doa- 
ble and treble ; and then if a horse was hurt, it was made good at onee. 
At Kempton, I remember, one borse fell dead, at such a tremendous rate 
did they drive along, and the price the postmaster asked was paid instant- 
ly, and without a word. You see the thing was, the horses had been wait- 
ing for more than a week, and had not been out of the stable all that 
time, and they were well fed, too ; so that when they came ont at last, 
after standing so long, that particular one could not bear it, and it killed 
bim ontright. If he bad not been so long without exercise, it would net 
bave hurt him. Look,” said he, as we reached the hill-top, “ this is the 
place. This is Reutte, you see, down below, and just here the man used to 
stand on the look-out. It is a good way to the town, is it not? Well, he 
was down the hillina moment. And in a fair space of time, we were 
rumbling through the streets where Waghorn, anxious, longing, half-dcead 
with fatigue, but not worn out--be was too enthusiastic fur that—had 
dashed along on his way to London from India aud the desert.” 

Truly there was no resisting such a man as this! Let us thank heaven 
that this boundless energy was always, is always among Englishmen, ex- 
erted for the benefit of their country and mankind, not in useless conspi- 
racies and the propounding of ridiculous, unprofitable doctrines. The 
man with one idea bent to destroy and overthrow rather than build up 
and create, is, indeed, a “ of infernal being much to be dreaded, 
greatly to be propitiated. The old French Revolution produced him, and 
the worshippers of power in any form manage to get up some amount of 
admiration for him. For ourselves, we would rather he were not, though 
he, doubtless, is also an instrument. 

Waghorn is as fine a specimen of the energetic Englishman with one 
idea, as we know of ; and a study of his character would show us the ca- 
pacities of our race better than the best elaborate essay. In contrast to 
him we will consider the man with many ideas; and for that purpose 
select any modern German or Germanized philosopher you will. 

There is the noise of a confusion of tongues and rebellion against eon- 
stituted authority here, you exclaim, while listening at the outside of the 
crapium you are about to be introduced to. 

But on entering what a sight presents itself! 

A dim light, like that shed by the lamp suspended in the halls of Pan- 
demonium, is observed casting an obfuscated glimmer on thousands of 
floating, filmy, unintelligible shapes that sweep up and sink down as on 
a wind, and pursue each other, melting through each other’s incorporeal 
essences, as do Milton’s angels, As our eyes grow accustomed to the 
light, which they do when day would blind them, and they have lost their 
natural strength, we perceive that every shape has a separate employ- 
ment, and is of a different character,—all agreeing, however, in one par- 
ticular, that of being not human in their putting together. It is sad, but 
there seems to be no affinity among any of theseshapes. The philosopher 
has just shaken his cranium to intimate that he wants to do something 
with his many ideas. At this suggestion the shapes ought surely to fall 
into order. But they donot. On the contrary, as if in opposition, a fu- 
rious internecine war begins to rage. They close, grapple, coil together, 
tug this way and that, tear each other to pieces limb by limb. Some- 
times “ sides’ are taken, and then the battle is frightful to behold. In 
the midst of this the light wanes more and more—flickers—tbreatens to 
become extinct—finally does become so; and you are left gazing ata 
raging darkness so absolute, that if these shapes continue to engage, it 
must be an exterminating contest. It generally isso, ending in the reign 
of total vacuity. 

What has the philosopher been seeking to do with his many ideas, you ask, 
on emerging once more into day-light, and after considerable writhing? 
Why, be has been trying to prove every negative in existence. He has been 
endeavouring to knock down old creeds, and build up new onee. He bas 
been running up brick mansions on foundations of vapour. In fine, he 
has been attempting to do whatever can serve nobody, and much that 
would be injurious to everybody. Our philosopher is the slave of his 
ideas, not their sovereign, His mind resembles a ship, of which the en- 
tire crew insist on being captain and pilot, and not one will do the duties 
of a common sailor. It is no wonder that the ship comes upon breakers. 

We have now given the two extremes of the man with one idea and the 
man with many. In future, if you hear it stated that a man has only one 
idea, do not despise him, for he is one of the fates, one destined to over- 
turn much that flourished heretofore, and to do the impossible. Interme- 
diate minds—tbhose who have some ideas—must serve him, whether they 
will or no. 


++ 


THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


It is a world of highly ancient lineage, having existed thousands of 
years ago, “ere heaving bellows learned to blow.” Old Timotheus was 
its master (sub Jove), before divine Cecilia came to invent the vocal frame, 
and add length to solemn sounds; to wrest the lyre from Timotheus, or 
divide the crown with him. He could but raise a mortal to the skies. 
She drew an angel down. 

Thus far (in somewhat different languag 
praise of music. I must not tarry to sing A 
for I have not Dr. Burney’s big book by me; and who ry w ma 
when I should stop if I were to touch upon Orpheus and the beasts, y- 
ses and the Syrens, Nebuchadnezzar with his lutes, and harps, and sack- 
buts, and all kinds of psaltery ; or if even I were to get middle-eged in 
music, and tell of the troubadours, trouveres, minnie-singers, or glee- 
maidens ; or more modern yet. and gossip about Stradella, Purcell, Ray- 
mond Lulli and Fatber Schmidt, Paesiello, Handel and Doctor Blow : the 
harmonious blacksmith, and the Haarlem organ? ; ‘il 

The musical world of England, of to-day, for to such place and time wi 
I confine myself, contains in itself three worlds. The fashionable world 
of music, the middle-class world, and the country world. ‘ 

Fashion first. What so fashionable as-the Opera? whose many tiers of 
boxes glitter with bright lights, and bright eyes, with youth, and beauty, 
and high birth } where divinities in diamonds, and divinities if blue rib- 
bons, hedge kings and queens (poor hedges! how wofully tired, and 
ditchwaterly dull they look, hedg.ng royalty on one leg, or leaning 
wearily against chairbacks or brackets), where dandies in the stalls, in 
excruciating white neckcloths, turn their backs to the stage between the 
acts, and scrutinize the occupants of the grand tier, with their big lorg- 
nettes ; where grey-headed peers and habitués who can remember Nourri 
and Donzelli, Catalini and Pasta, Armand Vestris and Anatole, crouch in 
shady pit boxes, and hear the music with palled ears, and watch the ballet 
with sated eyes; where dilettanti in the back rows of the pit (mostly ad- 
mitted with orders. and cleaned white kid gloves) are 80 particular in 
crying Brava when & lady is singing, and Bravi, when a duet is sung ; 
where honest Tom Sougg, who fancies himself accomplete man abou rt 
and opera frequenter, is so proudly delighted in pointing out, to cyte 
Nooks, the neophyte, a respectable stockbroker from Camberwel ow 
as the Duke of Tiransydon, or the lady of a Hebrew sherift’s officer, be 
ered with diamonds, as the Dowager Marcbioness of Memphis tA . 
simple-minded English people from the provinces, finding themee 


e) glorious John Dryden in 
the praises of ancient music, 





the amphitheatre stalls and at the opera for the first time, make desperate 
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efforts to understand the words of the song and recitatives ; and failing | on an independent footing, and wishes to ascertain Signor Pappadaggi’s 


“ books of the epera,” and find confusion 


sigaally, appeal to the sixpenny translates Italian | 


confounded by the |ibrettist of the theatre; wh | 
tato Baglish with about the same facility that French gh es er 
late their advertisements into the same language ; where oleag tee of the 
eigoers, in the back settlements of the gallery, gloat over poof aig -" 
overture, and every note of the opera, and keep time with their heads, and | 
lick their lips at a florid passage, or a well executed cadence, and grind 
their teeth savagely at a note too flat or too sharp, and scowl! at you if 
ou cough or sneeze, or move your feet, This English land has not been 
qithout its white days—its bigh and glorious festivals. I say bas been ; 
for, alas, of the opera as a grand, glorious, national, fasbionable institu- 
tion, we may say, as of him whose sword is rust, and whose bones are dust, 
It was. The Grand Opera exists no more. I know there is an establish- 
ment in the vicinity of Covent Garden—a sumptuous, commodious, bril- 
liant, and well-managed theatre, where the best operas are given by the 
best singers and instrumentaliste. But I cannot call it rue Opera. itcan 
pever be more to me than Covent Garden Theatre—the conquered, but 
never to be the naturalised domain of Italian music, The ghost of Gar- 
riek jostles the ghost of Farinelli in Bow Street, and from Mr. Lacy’s shop 
in Wellington Street, the indignant voices of Colman, Sheridan, Kenny, 
and O’Keefe, seem to be crying to Bellini and Donizetti, Meyerbeer and 
Mozart, “ What do ye here?” What have the traditions of maestri and 
macaroni, violins and Vellutis, bassi and ballet-girls to do with a locality 
hallowed by the memory of the Great Twin Brethren, the two mighty 
English theatres of Covent Garden and Drury Lane? I can fancy, drawn 
up in shadowy line opposite the grand entrance and sadly watching the 
carriages disgorging their aristocratic tenants, the py-gone wortbies of the 
Boglish stage. Siddons thrilling, O'Neill melting, Munden exhilirating, 
Dowton convualsing, Kemble awing, Kean astounding, Woffington en- 
chanting, Young soothing, and Macready—not dead, haply, nor forgotten, 
nor unthanked, but gone for all that—teaching and elevating, and buman- 
ising us, About such a scene might flit the disembodied spirits of the O. 
P. row ; of those brave days of old, when people went to wait for the open- 
ing of the pit door, at three p. m., and took sandwiches and case bottles 
with them ; when the engagement or non-engagement of a public favourite 
weighed as heavily in the balance of town curiosity, as the siege of a 
fortress, or the capture of a fleet ; when Shakspeare’s scenes found gorge- 
ous reflections in Stanfield’s magic mirror ; when actors (though rogues 
and vagabonds by act of parliament) were wonderfully respected and re- 
spectable, and lived in competence, and had quiet, cosy houses in Blooms- 
bary and Marylebone, paying rates and taxes, serving on juries, and when 
they died found no mortuary eulogium in the columns of some slang 
Sunday newspaper, but were gravely alluded to in the decent large type 
of a respectably small sized newspaper, with a fourpenny stamp, as at his 
house in Buskin Street, * Mr. So-and-so, many years of the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden, and one of the overseers of the parish of Saint Roscius. 
Universally lamented. An attached husband and a tender father.” No! 
The opera cannot be in Covent Garden to my mind. The opera should, 
and can only be in Haymarket, over against palatial Pall-Mall. Come 
back then, Mr. Costa, whom I honour, to those cari luoghi. Come back 
baton, souffleurs’ cavern, loud bassoon, and all. Let us have, once more, 
the linkman with his silver badge, and the guard of grenadiers (I mind the 
time when it was a subaltern’s guard, and the officer had a free admission 
to the pit, and lounged tremendous in Fop’s Alley in his bearskin and 
golden epaulettes). Come back to the Haymarket, carriages that stopped 
the way, and struggling footmen, and crowded crush room! Come back, 
and let not the walls of the grand opera be desolate, or the spider weave 
her web in the yellow satin curtains—though I believe they were taken 
down and sold in the last disasters. 

Only one section of the musical world, however, was on view in the au- 
dience part of the opera. Its working members were to be found behind 
the footlights ; nor could you learn much of their private or social habits 
even there. There are few duller, prosier, more commonplace scenes 
than the green-room of a theatre ; and the artist’s foyer at an opera house 
is ordinarily the dullest of the dull. A prima donua swallowing sherry 
negus with an egg in it preparatory to her grand scena; a basso stretch- 
ing himself on the cushions of an ottoman, and yawning in an ecstacy of 
fatigue ; a tenor sulkingin a corner because bis aria has not been encored ; 
a baritone suffering from hoarseness, and expectorating and swallowing 
cough lozenges with distressing pertinacity ; a crowd of mysterious, snuffy, 
musty old Frenchwomen with handkerchiefs tied round their heads, pot- 
tering in corners with second-hand foreigners, who snuff more than they 
speak, and spit more than they snuff: these are the principal features of 
an Operatic green room. Yet in the palmy days of opera hats and opera- 
tights, there were few priviliges more valued by the distinguished fre- 

uenters of the omnibus box than that of the entrée behind the scenes. A 

oor of communication used to exist between the omnibus-box and the 
penetralia of the coulisses ; and an attempt to lock it once caused a riot 
of the most fashionable description, in the time of manager Laporte, and 
the demolition of the door itself by a prince of the blood. There are dan- 
dies yet who would give—-not exactly their ears, but still something 
handsome--for the estimable privilege of wandering in a dingy, ruinous 
desert of wings and set pieces and cobwebby-rafters ; of being hustled and 
ordered out of the way by carpenters and scene-shifters in their shirt- 
sleeves ; of stumbling over gas-pipes, tressels, and pewter pots; and of 
being uncomfortably jammed up among chairsand tables, supernumeraries 
bearing spears and banners at one shilling per night, property men with 
blazing pans of red and blue fire, and pets of the ballet gossiping the flat- 
test of flat gossip, or intent upon the salutary but. to a near bystander, 
rather inconvenieat exercise known as “ pumping,” which, for the benefit 
ef the uninitiated, I may mention consists in standing upon one leg, while 
another pet of the ballet pulls the other leg violently up and down—such 
pumping giving strength and elasticity to the muscles. 

Hie we away, therefore, to where we can see the operatic world to 
greater advantage. Here is Messrs. Octave and Piccolo’s Music Ware- 
house, Let as enter and behold. 

In Regent Street is Messrs Octave and Piccolo’s establishment, the 

eat Bourse or High Change of the Ars Musica. Hard by, on one side, 
is Messrs. Rowdey poor, Cutchempoor, and Weaverbad’s India shawl ware- 
house, which keeps so many native artists at Delhi and Lahore employed 
day and night in designing fresh patterns. Hard by, on the other side, is 
Miss Bricabrac’s great nick-nack shop, where a marquis might ruin him- 
self in the purchase of portemonnaies, smelling-bottles, toothpicks, dress- 
ing cases, blotting books, French clocks, point lace, diamond pens, jewelled 
penwipers, amethyst card-cases, and watches no bigger than fourpenny- 
pieces. About four o’clock during the height of the London season, the 
road in front of these three shops—the shawl shop, the music-shop and the 

nickaack-shop—is blockaded by a crowd of carriages, the very s!udy of the 
armorial bearings on whose paoels is as good as a course of Clarke’s Intro- 
duction to Heraldry, or Mr. Plancbé’s Pursuivant-at-Arms. The pavement 
is almost impassable for mighty footmen, gravely lounging, as it is the 
wont of mighty footmen to do; the air is perfumed with pomatum and 
hair-powder, and the eye dazzled with plush, vivid aiguillettes, and 
gold lace. 

In Messrs. Octave and Piccolo’s shop, among the grand, semi-grand, 
equare, cottage, and cabinet piauofortes, the harmoniums, melodions, ac- 
ordeons, concertinas, and flutinas, the last new ballads, polkas, mazour- 
Kas, gems of the last opera, &c., decorated with flaming lithographs in 
colours ; the shelves groaning beneath music books and opera scores, and 
pianoforte exercises, and treatises upon sol-faing ; among Erard’s harps, 
and huge red and yellow concert posters, and plans of the boxes of the 
Opera and seats at the Philharmonic ; among circulars from professors of 
masic, who beg to inform the nobility, gentry, their friends, and the pub- 
lic that they have just returned frem the continent, or have removed 
their residence to such and such a street, where they have resumed their 
Course of instruction, or have some equally interesting instruction to give; 
among portraits of musical celebrities, lithographed by the accomplished 
- Baugniet, and concert tickets stuck in the frames of looking-g!asses ; 
among all these multifarious objects there circulates a crowd of countesses 

lace, yea, aad of duchesses oftentimes, together with representatives of 
musical wealth (chiefly female) of every degree, from the Princess Peri- 
gordowski, who has come to Messrs. Octave & Co. to negotiate engage- 
ments with the stars of the Italian stage for her grand ball and 
Concert next week; from the Dowager Marchioness of Screwtown, 
who wants some one at Octave’s to recommend her a first-rate Italian 
aeging master who will teach the juvenile Ladies Harriet and Georgina 
jee eg for five shillings a lesson, she having recently dismissed their 

er instructor, Signor Ravioli, for gross misconduct--a pawnbroker’s 
Sepsives for some degrading article of wearing apparel, we believe boots, 
ak bear a the wretched man’s hat, on the occasion of his last vi- 

© Skinflint House ; from these pillars of the titled world to plamp 
rosy Mra. Chippe & . 

y ppendale, who has “ musical evenings” in the Alpha Road 
and wantsa good accompanyist, moderate a German not pref - The , 
breathe so hard, and smell so strong of smoke and bh ge oh | 1 hair, 
Mrs. C. says. Besides, they“injure the piano eo, and wi it 7 : sie rete 
on playing a “sinfonia,” or a “ motivo,” or a “ . ee” ¢ th = a 
eompo-ition, goodness knows how many h d ce eae | 
Then there is Miss de Greuta, who islong lean pele, entero eee ae: 

%, who is long, lean, pale, and spectacied. She 





is a governess is Mies de Greute, but has views towards professiug singing 





Che Alvion. 





terms (he is the singing master in vogue), for a series of finishing lessons, 


Pappadaggi will have fifteen sbillings a lesson out of ber, and bate never | 


a stiver ; * it soud be ze gueeni,”’ he says; and valiant Miss de Greutz 
will hoard up ber salary, and trot, in ber scanty intervals of leisure, to the 
signor’s palatial residence in Hyde Park Gardens ; and should you some 


haif-holiday afternoon pass the open windows of Belinda House, Bayswa- | 


ter, it is pretty certain that you will bear the undulating strains of a pi- 
ano in sore distress (not the jangling one—that is the schoolroom piano, 
where Miss Cripps is massacreing the Huguenota worse than ever they 
were on St. Bartholomew's day), and some feeble, though highly orna- 
mental cadenzas, the which you may safely put down as Miss de Greuta’s 
repetition of her last, or preparation for her next lesson. 

You may observe the gentlefolks, the customers who come here to buy, 
naturally resort to the counters, and besiege the obliging assistants ; 
these obliging persons, who are not ia the least like other shop assistants, 
being singularly courteous, staid and unobtrusive in demeanour, and not 
without, at the same time, a reasonable dash of independence, being in 
most cases sons of partners in the firm, or of wealthy proprietors of other 
music warehouses, who send them here, as the great restaurateurs in 
France do their sons, to other restaurants, to acquire a knowledge of the 
business, They have a bard time of it among their fair customers ; a do- 
zen voices calling at once for works, both vocal and instaumental, in 
three or four different languages: one lady asking for the Odessa Polka, 
another for the Sulina Watz, a third for Have Faith in one another; a 
a fourth for L’Ange Décha, a fifth for an Italian aria, Sull Poppa del mio 
Brik, and a sixth for Herr Bompazek’s new German ballad, Schlick, 
echlick, schlick. Yet Messrs. Octave and Piccolo’s young men contrive 
to supply all these multifarious demands, and take money, and give 
change, and indulge their customers with commercially scientific and 
sentimental disquisitions upon the merits of the last new song, and an- 
swer—which is the hardest business of all—the innumerable questions on 
subjects as innumerable, addressed to them not only by the customers, 
but by the professionals who throng the shop. 

The professionals! Where are they? They gesticulate bebind harps, 
or declaim from music-stools, or congregate at the angles of Erard’s grands. 
They may be heard of in the back shop fantastically torturing musical 
instruments, in the hope, perhaps, that some English marquis, enraptured 
by their strains, may rush from the titled crowd, and ery, “ Herr, sigoor, 
or monsieur,” as the case may be, “ write me six operas, teach all my fa- 
mily at five guineas per lesson, and at the end of a year, the hand of my 
daughter, Miss Clarissa, is yours.’ They waylay the courteous publish- 
ers, Messrs. Octave and Piccolo, in counting-houses—at doors—every- 
where. Octave is a pleasant man, tall, an undeniable judge of port wine, 
and rides to the Queen’s hounds. Piccolo is a dapper man, who speaks 
scraps of every European language, and is supposed to have been madly 
in love, about the year eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, with the great 
contralto, Madame Rostolati, who married, if you remember, Prince Po- 
padochoff: he who broke the bank at Baden Baden, just before be shot 
himself at Ems, in the year thirty-three. 

Here is a gentleman just stepped out of a handsome brougham at Oc- 
tave and Piccolo’s door. His bair is auburn, curling and luxuriant ; his 
beard and moustache ample, and a monument to the genius of his bair- 
dresser ; he is covered with jewellery ; his clothes are of the newest cut, 
and the most expensive materials, He is perfumed ; the front of his 
shirt--lace and studs—-is worth twenty guineas, and leaning from the win- 
dow of ‘is brougham, you can descry a kid gloved hand, with rings out- 
side the glove, a bird of Paradise feather, and the bead of a King Charles’s 
spaniel. The hair, the beard, the moustache, the jewellery, the shirt, the 
brougbam, the bird of Paradise, and the King Charles all belong to Or- 
pheus Basserclyfte, fashionable singer of the day. 

Suarling people, envious people, crooked-minded people, of course, 
aver that Basserclyffe roars; that he sings out of tune ; that he doesn’t 
sing as well as formerly ; that he can’t sing at all; that he has a fine 
voice, but is no musician ; that he can read at sight well enough, but bas 
u0 more voice than a jackdaw. What does Basserclyffe care? What do 
people not say about professionals? They say Joe Nightingale’s mother 
(he preceded Basserclyffe as fashionable), kept a coal and potato shed in 
Bermondsey ; yet he made twenty thousand pounds, and married a baro- 
net’s daughter. They say Ap Llewellyn, the barpist’s name isnot Ap, 
or Llewel |», but Levi, and that he is not a Welshman at all, and that he 
used to play his harp in the streets, sitting on a little stool, while his sis- 
ter went rouod with a hat for the coppers. They say that Madame Fio- 
riture, the prima donna, does not know a note of music, and tbat old Fri- 
panelli, the worn-out music-master of Tattyboys Rents, has to teach her 
every part she plays. Let them say on, says Basserclyffe. So that I sing 
on and sing well, what does it matter? He is right. If he had sung at 
the Italian Opera--as William, in Black-eyed Susan, was said to play the 
fiddle—like an angel, there would have been soon found wortby people 
and astute critics to whisper—Ahb, yes, very sweet, but after all, he’s not 
an italian! He is too sensible to change his name to Bassercliffi or Bas- 
sercliffisini. He is content, perfectly content, with making his four or five 
thousand a year by singing at concerts, public and private, oratorios, fes- 
tivals, and philharmonic associations, in town and country. It is per- 
fectly indifferent to him at what species of entertainment he gets his fif- 
teen guineas for a song. It may be at the Queen’s palace, or in the large 
room of some vast provincial music hall. 1 will say this for him, how- 
ever, that while he wi// have the fifteen guineas (and quite right), if those 
who employ him can pay, he will sing gratuitously, and cheerfully too, 
where real need exists, and, for the benefit of a distressed anybody, will 
pipe the full as melodiously as when his notes are exchanged by those of 
the Governor and Company of the Bank of England. He hasa fine house; 
he gives grand dinner parties; be is an exemplary husband and father ; 
he bas no serious care in the world, except for the day when his voice will 
begin to fail bim. “ He is beast like that,” says Bambogetti, the cynic of 
the musical world, striking the sounding board of a pianoforte. 

But there has sidled into the shop, and up to the urbane Mr. Octave, 
and held whispered converse with him, which converse has ended in a 
half shake of the head on Octave’s part, a sbrug of the shoulder, and a 
slipping of something into the creature’s band, a dirty, ragged, shameful 
old man, ina trailing cloak, witb an umbrella that would seem to have 
the palsy as well as the hand that holdsit. ThisisGaddi. About the 
time that the allied sovereigus visited Kngland, after the battle of Water- 
loo, Teodoro Gaddi was the great Italian tenor, the king of tenors, the 
emperor of tenors. He was more largely paid than Farinelli, and more 
insolent than Cuzzoni. They talked scandal of queens in connection with 
Gaddi. Sovereigns sent semi-ambassadors to tempt him to their courts. 
He sang, and the King’s Theatre was in raptures. He was the idol ot 
routs, the admired of ladies in chip hats and leg-of mutton sleeves; he 
spent weeks at the country-seats of lords who wore bair powder and Hes- 
sian boots, or high-collared coats and Cossack trousers. He was praised 
in the Courier, the Day, the News, and the Belle Assemblée. There is 
no King’s Theatre now. There are uo routs, leg-of-mutton sleeves, or chip 
hats left. No Couriers to praise, no ladies to admire, no lords to invite. 
There is no Teodoro Gaddi, nothing but old Gaddi, the shabby, broken- 
down old beggarman, who hangs about the music shops and professional 
people’s houses. If you ask Gaddi the cause of his decadence, he lifts up 
his hands, and says piteously, “ ma famille, my dear, ma famille ;” but 
as be notoriously turned al! his sons out of doors, and broke his daughters’ 
hearts, you can’t exactly believe that story. Gaddi’s voice is quite 
broken and ruined now ; he is immensely old, and pitiably feeble, but he is 
full of vitality, and is as shameless a beggar as the Spanish mendicant 
with the arquebus, that Gil Blas met. If you happen to know Gaddi it 
is very probable that, descending your stairs some morning, you will find 
him, cloak, umbrella and all, sitting somewhere on the bottom flight. “I 
have come,” he says, “ I, Gaddi. Idie of hunger. I have no charbona, 
my dear ; give me twopence ;” or, reposing quietly in your bed, you may 
find the curtains at the bottom thereof drawo on one side, and be aware 
of Gaddi, and of his voice mumbling, ‘‘ Twopence, charbons, Gaddi. I 
knew your father, I have supped with George Quatre ; I, Gaddi.”’ It is 
singular that though Gaddi is always complaining of hunger, he is almost 
a8 continually eating a pie--a large veal pie; and as he munches, he 
begs. ‘Tis ten to one that half an hour after you have relieved him, you 
will meet with a friend who will tell you “old Gaddi called on me this 
morning, and asked for twopence. He was eating a pie. He said that 
he was starving, ... had no coals, and that he knew my father.” Gaddi 
has known every body’s father. 

A quiet-looking gentleman with a sallow countenance, and bearing a 
roll of music in his hand, bas entered the music warehouse while we have 
been considering Gaddi. He bas a profoundly fatigued, worn-out ennu- 
yé expression pervading his whole appearance, His lustreless black hair 
is listless, so are bis small hands, on one of which glistens diamonds of 
price. His limp hat is negligently thrown rather than superposed on the 
baek of his head. He dangles a listless glove, and plays with a limp 
watch-chain ornamented with dally valuable breloques ; his eyes are balf 
closed, and he yawns wearily. His chief care seems to be tor the butt- 
end of a powerful cigar, which he bas left, in deference to English preju- 
dices, but evidently with much reluctance, on the railing outside the 
shop. He casts a lingering look at this remnant through the plate glasa 
windows, and twiddles his listless fingers as though the beloved weed 
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were yet between his digits, Who may this be? Whe bat Polpeiti, net 
the great English, nor even only the great Italian, but the t Euro- 
pean tenor ; the finest Edgardo in the world : the unrivalled Elviro: the 
unapproached Otello ; the pride of the Scala and the Fenice, the Pergela, 
and the Italiens ; the cynosure of Berlin and Vienna, and St. Petersburg ; 
, the decorated of foreign orders; the millionaire ; the Gaddi of to-day. 
| So mach glory (more than a conqueror’s), so much gold (more than & 
Hebrew banker's), has this listless person earned by bis delightful art.— 
| Lam not going to say that he is over-paid. I would walk ten miles fast- 
_img to be present at one opera in which he performs. You cannot resist 
|him. You bang on his notes, and your heart keeps time with them.— 
And when be bas finished you must needs clap your bands till they be 
sore, and yell bravos till you be boarse, for you can’t help it. 

Polpetti will not go the way of Gaddi. He bas bought a fine estate im 
Italy, some say an island, some say a province, whither in a few months 
he will retire to enjoy the ample fortune he bas amassed in strange lands 
—from the banks of the Neva to those of the Thames—from the Po to the 
Potomac—from Liverpool to Lisbon. Twenty years since, and Giacinto 
Polpetti was an olive faced lad, running meanly clad among the vines and 
olives, and staring white houses, and dusty lanes of an Italian county 
town. He had an uncle, perhaps--a snuffy old abbate, fond of garlie, 
and olives, and sour wine, who wore a rusty soutane, and carried a sky- 
blue umbrella, and could read nothing but his breviary, and not much of 
that. His uncle’s cross old house-keeper may bave taught bim to read, 
and at ten he may have been consigned to the shop-board of a tailor or 
the farm-house of a vine-grower, till it was discovered that he had a 
voice—and a beautiful voice too—which caused his promotion to a badly- 
washed surplice and toe choir of the church ; his vocal duties being va- 
ricd by swinging a censer and tinkling a bell, and making the various 
genuflexions which the service of the mass demands. He might have 
grown up, and gone back to the tailor or the vine-grower, or have de- 
generated into a secristan, a dirty monk, with bare feet and a cowl, 
full of black bread and sausages, or an abbate like bis uncle, with a rusty 
soutane and a sky-biue umbrella, but for a neighbouring magnifico, the 
Count di Nessuno-Denoro, who had no money, but considerable influence ; 
who condescended to patronise him, and procured bis admission into the 
Conservatoire of Milan. A weary time he bad of it there. A wearier 
still when singing for starvation wages at the smaller provincial towns of 
Italy. A weariest when be fell into the hands of a grasping speculator 
who “ starred”’ him at Paris, and Milan, and Venice, paying bim niggard- 
ly, and forcing bim to work the rich mine of his youthtul voice as though 
the ore would never fail. But he emancipated himself at last, and went 
to work in earnest for himself. The last ten years have been one long 
triumpb, and Jupiter Success has found him no unwilling Danaé. He 
will retire with his millions (of francs), to his own village in the sunp 
south, among the olives, aod vines, and stariog white houses. He will 
make his uncle the abbate (who lives still) as rich as an English bishop, 
and build a mansoleum over the grave of the cross old housekeeper, and 
lead a jovial, simple-minded bappy life among his old kindred and 
friends : now exhibiting the diamond cross that the Czar of Russia gave 
him, and now the golden snuff box presented to him by the Kaiser of 
Austria. Do not let us be too hard upon the “confounded foreigners” 
who come here to sell their crotchets and quavers for as much gold as 
they will fetch. Only consider how many million pounds sterling a year 
we make by spinning shirts and welding iron for the confounded foreign- 
ers ; how many millions of golden pennies our travelling countrymen 
turn by cutting canals, and making railroads, steamers, suspension 
bridges, in lands where we ourselves are but ‘“‘ confounded foreigners.” 

If [ have dwelt somewhat too lengthily and discursively upon the male 
illustrations of the musical werld, I beg that you will not suppose that 
the fairer denizens of that harmonious sphere neglect to visit Messrs. Oc- 
tave and Piccolo’s shop. Prime Donne abound, even more than Primj 
Uomiui. Every seasou produces a score of ladies, Signoras, Madames, 
Mademoiselies, aud Fraus, who are to do great things : whocome out and 
go in with great rapidity. Yonder is Madame Digitalis. She sings su- 
perbly ; but she is fifty, and fat, and ugly. ‘‘ Bah! yawn the habitués. 
The Digitalis is passed. She is rococo. Give us something new.” 
Whereupon staris up Mademoiselle Crimea Okolska from Tartary (said 
to be a runaway scerf of the Czar, and to bave been thrice knouted for re- 
fusing to sing duets with the Grand Duke Constantine) the new soprano. 
But Mademoiselle Crimea (she with the purple velvet mantle and prim- 
rose bonnet bantering Polpetti in the corner), screams, and sings sharp, 
and pronounces Italian execrably ; and the babitués declare that she 
woa't do, and that she is nothing after all but the same Miss Crimmins of 
the Royal Academy, who failed in Adalgisa six years ago, and has been 
abroad to improve and denationalise ber name. The rage among the la- 
dies who can sing for being Prime Donne, is greater than that among at- 
toraeys’ clerks for playing Hamlet. Octave and Piccolo are besieged at 
the commencement of every season by cohorts of foreign ladies, all with 
the highest recommendations, all of whom have beea mentioned in the 
most enthusiastic terms by M. Berlioz, M. Fétis, and the other great mu- 
sical oracles of the continent, and all of whom desire ardently to sing at 
the Philharmonic or before her Majesty. The Manager of the opera plays 
off balf a dozea spurious Prigne Donne during the months of March and 
April, keeping the trumps for the height of the season. And not only te 
the continent is this prima donna rage confined. Staid and decorous 
English parents hearing their daughters sing Wapping old Stairs, pretti- 
ly, send her forthwith to the Royal Academy of Music. She comes back 
aod sings florid Italian scenas. Send her to Italy, ery with one voice her 
relations and friends. To Italy she goes, and from Italy she returns, and 
comes out at the opera or at one of the fashionable morning concerts.— 
She sings something with a great deal of ornament, but in a very small 
voice: you may bear the rustliog of the music paper, as sbe turns the 
leaves, with far more distinctness than her song. She goes in again. af- 
ter this coming out, and is beard of next year at the Snagglesgrade Me- 
chanics’ Iustitution ; and soon afterwards she sensibly marries Mr. Solder, 
the ironmonger, ard gives up singing altogether. 

Prima donna upon prima donna—never ending, still beginning, none 
of them can oust from their thrones tbe four or five blue ribbons of melo- 
dy, who go on from year to year, still electrifying, still enchanting, still 
amazing us : nove of them can touch the Queen: the Semiramis of Song: 
whose voice no more declines than her beauty, whose beauty than her 
grace, whose grace than her deep pathos, and soulful declamation and 
glorious delivery. Ah, lovers of music, your aviaries may be full of 
nightingales and swans, English and foreign, black, white, and pied ; but, 
believe me, the woods will be voiceless for long, long after the Queen of 
Song shall bave abdicated her throne and loosened the silver cords of her 
harp of glory. 

For all, however, little Miss Larke, the fair-haired English prima donna, 
holds her own manfully. Her name is Larke, and she sings like one ; 
and her voice is as pure as her fame. This brave little woman bas ran 
the gauntlet through all the brakes and thickets, and jungles, and de- 
serts, where ‘‘ devouring tigers lie,’’ of the musical world. Lowliness 
was her young ambition’s ladder, and now that she has attained the top- 
most round, she does not turn her back on the ladder, 

Scorning the base degrees, 

By which she did ascend. So Cw-ar did— 

But so does not Miss Larke. She is honourably proud of the position she 
has gained by her own merits and good conduct; but she sings with as 
much equanimity before royalty, as she was wont to do at the Snaggles- 
grade Institution, and has ever a helping band for those beneath her who 
are struggling and weak. There is my darling little Larke by the grand 
pianoforte, blooming in pink muslin, with a neat morocco music case in 
her hand. Mr. Piccolo has a whole list of engagements, metropolitan 
and provincial, for her; from aristocratic soirées to morning concerts ; 
and she has a list at home of engagements she has herself received, which 
she must consult before she can accept more. Go on and prosper, little 
Larke. May your sweet voice last a thousand years! 

But the crowd thins in Messrs. Octave and Piccolo’s shop ; the carriages 
drive away to the park ; the professionals go home to dinner or to dress 
for evening concerts ; and as [ saunter away, and listen to the strains of 
a German band in Beak Street, mingling with the jarring minstrelsy of 
some Ethiopian Serenaders in Golden Square, I am obliged to confess 
that the cursory view I have taken of the musical world, is but an opua- 


cular one after all—that I have described a worldling having a dozen 
worlds within it. 














LOBSTERS. 


“Lobsters !’’ There is a wide-mouthed fellow crying*them before my 
door at this moment. How little does he know what lobsters really are! 
All he thinks of is the profit he shall get if he succeeds in selling a few of 
the stale, flaccid, water-logged, long-tailed crustaceans that fill bis basket. 
Aad yet he bas the face to call them “Fine Nor—ro—way lob—s/ecs !” 

“ The remembrance of a good dioner,”’ says a great French gastrono- 
mer, * atones for twenty fasts.” This is mere enthusiasm. The more I 
recal one good dinner the more I desire to have another. Having break- 
fasted lunehed, and supped—I had almost said. dined—on Aot lobsters, at 
Mr. Plumbly’s comfortable little inn at Freshwater, it is no satisfaction to 
me to Witkof that happy time when the fellow at my door displays his 
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far from deriving consolation from the remembrance, 


ares. So 
savory present demonstration adds poignancy to my regret, and J 


this rogue’s —— 
exclaim with , The greatest of all woes 
Is to remind us of our happy days 
In misery. 


I should be guilty of hypocrisy if I were to pretend to care for lobsters 
on any ground bat such as are parely appetitic. Morally, I look upon 
lobsters as occupying a very low grade in the scale of animals. They are 
a kind of marine Muscovites, bristling with rage against every oue,— 

fierce, hard, horny, and pugnacious, always tearing and rending something, 
and losing their limbs with as much indifference as if they belonged to 
some salt-water Czar. Then, they not only get into rows themselves, but 
are often the cause (brandy and water combining), of other people getting 
into rows. If you wish for evidence of their pugnacity, look at their 
claws. One of them is always a great deal smaller than the other. Ob- 
serve the left claw with which the lobster (like a human being sparring) 
wards off the blows aimed at him! Examine the right, or striking claw! 
That which now garnishes the dexter limb is not the real, origina! cheli- 
form, but a supplementary pair of pincers, thrown off long ago in some 
midnight submarine nd In case of emergency your thoroughbred 
lobster parts with a claw with as little concern as a man tearing the tails 
of his coat in a hedge when a mad bullisafter him. The late Sir Isaac 
Coffin, who used to tell a great number of odd stories, was once witness, 
he said, to a terrific battle between two armies of lobsters in the harbour 
of Halifax, in Nova Scotia. They fought, be declared, with so much fury 
that the sea-shore was strewn with their claws. Sir Isaac was the admi- 
ral on the station, and ever afterwards, when be saw a lobster, he pointed 
te the d ity between the claws in corroboration of hisstory. Having 
menti that locality, in connection with lobsters, let me describe how 
I have assisted in catching them there. 

About three miles south of the town of Halifax, on the western side of 
the harbour, a creek indents the land, which is called the North-west Arm. 
Owing to its rocky bottom, lobsters resort there in vast numbers, and the 
shallowness of the water makes the creek a complete reserve, where you 
are always sure of game. The ordinary trap, a lobster-pot, is not used in 
Nova Scotia, a far speedier mode of capture beingadopted. Onacloudy 
eummer’s night, when the tide is at the full, and the lobsters are close in- 
shore, you put out your boat and coast along in four or five feet water. 
Each fisherman is armed with a long pole, Jike a clothes-prop, perfectly 
straight, with a prong about six inches deep at one extremity. In the 
bow of the boat is a huge gridiron, upon which a coarse kind of sheathing 
called shingle, commonly employed in the interior of cottage roofing, is 
set on fire ; burning slowly, and giving out a strong, red light. It is held 
firmly over the side ; the boat being a good deal tilted towards the shore, 
and every eye cast downward to penetrate the water. The light in the 
grating reveals hundreds of lobsters scudding along the rocky floor in 
their shining black armour. The fisherman carefully inserts his weapon 
in the water, and continues to lower it till the prong is only a few inches 
above the back of the lobster he has selected ; he then drives the pole down 
with all his might, and—if he has not been deceived in his aim, in which 
case his arm is jarred up to the shoulder blade for his pains--succeeds in 
irrevocably jamming his prey in the groove and lifting it into the boat. 
With a good light, a quick eye, a steady hand, and a little dexterity, a 
fisherman need seldom miss his mark ; and so numerous are the lobsters 
that I have seen as many as forty to fifty caught in this manner in the 
course of an hour. Indeed, to catch a boat-load in the course of an even- 

ing’s sport is no uncommon event, and I recollect that one night, being 
very heavily laden, we got tired of carrying our prize any further, and 
gave them in charge of a sentry outside the garrison, desiring him to let 
the captain of the guard know that we had left him a sentry-box full of 
lobsters for his breakfast. That these delicacies were sufficiently abun- 
dant in that part of the world may be inferred from the fact that the or- 
dinary market price for a good-sized lobster was only a halfpenny curren- 
cy. Conceive then the unutterable dismay of a lobster-lover from Nova 
Seotia stopping in the Haymarket, London, and mildly inquiring the price 

of his favourite food. ‘Oh, sir,” replies the shopman cheerfully, * lob- 
sters is cheap to-day ; I can let you have that ’ere splendid feller for 
three-and six!’ “There was atime,” murmurs the Nova Scotian, “when 
I might have had seven dozen for the money. 

Let us suppose our lobster caught, and put todeath. Boiling alive 
seems to be a very cruel process—but is far less cruel than it appears to 
be. I question indeed, if there be any cruelty in it. The loss of the pre- 
cious limbs, so lugubriously deplored, is, as we have seen, scarcely felt by 
a long-tailed shell-fish. To discover a vital part beneath his horny cara- 
pace is a matter of some difficulty, and a knife unskilfully wielded might 
only wound without killing ; whereas suffocation by boiling water is in- 
stantaneous death. Don’t believe a word of the legend about lobsters 
screaming in the cauldron : in the first place they haven’t time toscream 
—in the next, they have no voices. A lobster’s scream, a swan’s dying 
song, the pelican’s substitute for her offspring’s breekfast, the suicide of 
the scorpion, and the self cremation of the phoenix, all belong to Legend- 
ary Natural History. At all events, if you want to eat a lobster, you 
must boil him alive--I use the masculine gender advisedly ; fora hen lob- 
ster is not worth her salt. If you suffer him to die a natural death before 
you consign him to the boiler, what is the consequence? A pale, atten- 
uated creature, having no spring to his tail, with a yielding carapace, 
and listless claws (those claws once so vigorous), and wearing a general 
siekliness and ghostliness of aspect, presents himself for your supper. Is 
it is worth while wasting the contents of your cruets on such an animal? 
Common sense at once replies in a brief and stern negative. But if Na- 
ture has endo-ved you with harder attributes and keener perceptions, let 

our cook (if you are unwilling to run the risk yourself), boldly seize the 
viest and most active of the lot submitted for sacriflee—a fellow with 

a shell whose blue-blackness rivals the raven’s wing--unspotted and un- 
bruised, and plunge him into the bubbling cauldron. The next time you 
see him how different from his congener who died of neglect in the well- 
boat. Nota grain of his weight is diminished, the elasticity of his tail is 
as strong as ever, the grasp of his pincers impossible to unlock, his coat 
armour like adamant; and for his colour, compound the hues of a life- 
guardsman’s uniform, a gleam of Vesuvius in eruption, a Tom Thumb ge- 
ranium, one of Danby’s sunsets, a Géant rose in full bloom, with a spinelle 
raby from the cup of Jemsheed—and you may possibly arrive at a feeble 
imitation of the jovial glow in which, like unto a garment, he is now en- 
wrapped. Now is the time to read Shakespeare after our own commen- 
tary, and exclaim, “ Fish. fish, how art thou fleshified ?” 

Like genius, lobsters can never be thoroughly appreciated until after 
death. Their greatest glory is posthumous. Suppose his claws disjointed 
and broken—not smashed, as often happens—his body carefully twisted 
from his tail, and both displayed by the sharp incision of a knife ; sup- 
= the disjecta membra symmetrically grouped ; then let him be brought 

to be dressed. After what fashion shall this be done? Shall we tell 

the cook, when we have gazed our fill as he lies there, like Christabel, in 
his loveliness, to take him back to the kitchen, release him from his ar- 
mour, chop him fine, his liver and all that is edible within him, incorpo- 
rate him with egg and crumbs, and roll him up into balls with a seasoning 
of salt, mace, and cayenne pepper, which, when fried a delicate brown, 
shall qualify him to appear as a dish of rissoles? Shall we have him 
minced and boiled up with Madeira, vinegar, grated nutmeg, salt and 
pepper, and deluged with melted butter cunningly flavoured with anchovy 
and yolk of eggs, in which condition he shall bear the name of a buttered 


lobster? Shall we stew him after the Irish fashion, or curry him in the 
Anglo-Indian manner, or seollop him or distribute him in patties, or pre- 
him as an omelette in the artful manner now practised in the kit- 


pare 
chen of the Trafalgar, at Greenwich ? 


We might order any of these things to be done, and out of every trial 
the lobster would emerge triumphant ; yet we should not have eaten our 
lobster properly. ‘I know what you mean,” says the stand-up supper- 
eater or scrambling pic-nic caterer, “you recommend him ina salad ; a 
and champagne and chat—that’sthe way !’’ Not 
y- As much salad with him as you please ; but 
isteless, mix them to- 
ther ; if not keep them apart, and let one serve as a relish to the otber. 
the adjuncts quoted by the 
y itself—champagne should be 
~~and chat is for the cosy téte-a-téte any- 
Q ought to interfere between man and 
t India Madeira. My method 
ce it finely ; and scoop out all 
hen, I do not of course, neglect 
not with spoon but with finger and 
ops of vinegar ; a light shower of cay- 
wo--or thee, if you like 
(provided you can get 
r five minutes and do 
ber—at least I hope 
eat what I have pre- 
and reserving the claws for 


lobster salad, you know, 
in a salad, I gravely repl 
if you want the salad to be tough, and the lol 


or my own part I can do without any of 
stand-up supper-eater. I admire salad b 
drunk in the whirl of gay society 
where ; but nothing in my opinio 
lobster, save and except a few glasses of Eas 
is this : I take the whole of my tail and min 
my liver—if I am left to deal with a fine h 
the coral—and combine ; gently, 
thumb, I strew a little salt ; two dr 
enne, enougt to tinge the general surface ; and t 
—large table-spoonful of the finest oglio di Nizza, 
it : if not oil from Lucca or Florenee) I now mix fo 


not follow Guy’s recommendation about the cucum 
not—for I sit down quietly, and, with a silent friend, 
pared, moistened occasionally with Madeira, 


Eating a lobster in this way, I look at bis empty shell, and say with 
Malcolm, that “ nothing in his life beeame bim like the leaving it.” This 
may appear ungrateful ; but as I said before, 1 cannot praise my lobster 
morally. What right had he, merely to gratify his own pugnacious pro- 
pensities, to deprive me of the pleasure of eating two large claws instead 
of one? Compare his conduct with that of the crawfish, a member of his 
own family.--during the process cf moult, or, as it is learnedly termed, 
ecdysis! The struggles which that animal makes to render itself fitter 
for the table are really sublime : its sole anxiety being to leave nothing 
behind ; its wretchedness of mind at casual dismemberment can scarcely 
be conceived. “At this period,” says a distinquished naturalist, “ the 
crawfish (Astacus fluviatilis), becomes very restless, the symptoms, of in- 
quietude increasing in proportion as the time for emancipation draws 
nigh. It rubs one of its legs agaiust the other, and finally throws itself 
on its back. In that situation it begins to shake and swell itself out, till 
it tears the membrane which connects the carapace with the abdomen, 
and begins to rise the former : then it rests awhile. Alterations of agita- 
tion and rest succeed each other at intervals of longer or shorter dura- 
tion,” &c. What other reason can there be for all this restlessness, this 
inquietude, this violent internal struggle, but the conseiousness that, unless 
he turns himself out a complete crawfish, he is of no estimation in the 
eyes of cooks? It is this perfection of form, this heroic struggle to be- 
come good, that makes your Belgian crawfish worth his twenty francs in 
the Brussels market. I am not alluding, of course, to those miserable 
little creatures which only serve for garnish, but to snimals some two 
feet in length (feelers included) that are to be found in aqueous haunts 
bordering the river Meuse, in the neighbourhood of Dinant, Phillippe- 
ville, and Florence. 

These crawfish are worthy specimens of their race, and how delectable 
they are to the palate let those declare, who, like myself, have fed on 
them at the restaurant of Du Bas the younger in the aforenamed city 
of Brussels. He advises you, and I think be is right, to aid their degluti- 
tion by a flask of Rhine wine; but a something called “ Schnapps,” 
which has juniper for its basis, is no unpleasing succedaneum. It was my 
intention when this crustaceous theme invited me. to have gone into the 
subject at greater length, but what remains to be said of those inter- 
esting decapods, the sea and land crabs, must be reserved for some other 


occasion. 
—_——_——<———— 


THE FORTUNATE ISLANDS. 
BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL LUKE SMYTH O'CONNOR. 
Ist W. 1. Regiment, Governor and Commander-in- Chief of H. M’s 
Settlements, Gambia. 

‘“« They were celebrated in antiquity under the appellation of the Fortunate 
Islands. The most verdantand fertile are Grand Canary and Teneritf/e.— Cana- 
ries.—Edinburgh Gazetteer. ’ 

tHE HARMATTANS.* 
The old and true saying, ‘‘ It is an ill wind that blows nobody good.” 
was never more fully exemplified than in my case, at the commencement 
of the year 1853, for the two last months of 1852, the Harmattans came 
gushing over the great Sahara, in scorching, withering blasts, parching 
the scanty crops, impregnating the atmosphere with suffocating heat, 
bearing on their pinions the red sand of the desert, causing the best put- 
together furniture to burst its joints and fall to pieces, and doubling up 
books, paper, portfolios, men, women, and children. On the Western 
Coast of Africa, the Harmattans pierce through the body with fiery force, 
drying the pores as a lime-kiln would assuredly do if a person reclined 
for an hour or so on the surface of its contents. The most amiable tem- 
per, the gentlest, mildest disposition, the cool, calm, stolid—all more or 
less become ruffled, unhinged, upset, excited, irritable with bad winds ; 
and their unwelcome companion, ague—making sure, steady, and con- 
stant attacks, reducing the strong man to the weakness of a baby, shat- 
tering the mental and physical powers to a degree, so that the trivial oc- 
cupations of every-day life are burthens too heavy to be borne, and exist- 
ence itself a toilsome journey, a wearisome travel, presenting but one 
bright spot in the dreary prospect. The sooner such a state terminates 
the better. 
As we say in the land of punch, politics, potatoes, and, alas! poverty 
— to make a long story short,’”’ having been bothered with the Harmat- 
tans, and shaken by ague, I was persuaded by many kind friends and 
loyal subjects to leave Gambia, and take a cruise for a few weeks, in the 
hope of recruiting my really impaired health ; and my favourite steamer, 
the swift and certain Forerunner, coming in the morning of the 21st of 
February, I decided to accompany my warm-hearted countryman, Cap- 
tain Atkins, her commander, as faras Madeira. If any additional induce- 
ment were required for my adopting this prudent step, it was fully af- 
forded in the arrangements made to render every available comfort at 
my disposal when I embarked 
* On the glad waters of the dark blue sea.” 


That dreamy lassitude which invalids feel after protracted indisposi- 
tion is pleasantly dispelled by change of air and scene; and the convic- 
tion that we have left behind us the sickness whieh so long banished rest, 
enjoyment, health, and its concomitant happiness, tends to restore elasti- 
city of.spirit and vigour of frame. 
At the first screech of the cock as I sat upon the deck, I imagined I 
inhaled health with the briny breeze, that a progressive improvement was 
rapidly taking place in my—medically speaking—system—and I might 
throw physic to the dogs, or if they were not conveniently at hand, offer 
pills, bolus, and mixtures, to that well and universally known elderly 
marine, Davy Jones, to mend his draught. 
Twelve hours after our departure from Bathurst, we made Goree, a pro- 
montory with a lofty rock jutting into the sea, strongly fortified all round, 
from its base to the summit. Large masses of stone were in heaps ready 
for work, the town appeared in rear, the houses huddled irregularly to- 
gether, with flat roofs, small loop holes, here and there a balcony or ter- 
race, but an air of desolation and dilapidation hovered over the place, 
with a prison-like look, as if military discipline ruled paramount. 
Commodore Boudin,t in the French frigate, El Dorado, and five small 
steamers, with a large body of troops, were getting ready for sea, on an 
expedition against the Bijugas or Bisagos islanders, a tribe of piratical 
savages, who plunder every vessel unfortunately wrecked or driven on 
their inhospitable shores, massacre the crew or carry them into slavery. 
A French merchantman having recently suffered this miserable fate, the 
Governor-General of Senegal resolved to inflict severe and summary pu- 
nishment on the wholesale murderers, 
: The French are prompt, decided, and energetic in the mode of manag- 
ing their settlements on the Western Coast of Africa; surrounded by war- 
like, predatory nations, they maintain a full military and naval force, 
not only to repel attacks and insure the welfare of their colonies, but 
make yearly demonstrations against offending neighbours. Hence, at 
Senegal, the French are always on the gui vive; the Moors, and other 
warlike nations in the adjacent territories, are constantly making forays 
into the French possessions, and maintain, if not successful, deadly and 
incessant feuds. 

The Governor-General of Senegal, and my friend, Commodore Boudin, 
hearing I was on board the mail-steamer, with the courtesy of their na- 
tion paid me a visit, and kindly proffered their services and hospitality, 
even in the middle of preparations occupying every availab!e moment of 
their time. 

A deep bay extends from Goree to the Dackar country, a low, barren, 
burned-up, treeless waste, typical of Africa. The Paps, Cape De Verd, 
Magdalen Island, and a group of rugged, “ wicked-looking” rocks, with 
large fissures, forming natural arches, through which a panoramic view 
of the opposite coast appears—in some measure relieves the monotony of 
the scene. The Forerunner maintained her character for speed, even 
against a head-wind and heavy sea; and on the 27th at day-light, I was 
roused from my birth to see the far-famed Peak of Teneriffe, at a dis- 
tance of 150 miles, appearing a bright blue spot in the ocean of clouds, 
with the outline of a mountain strongly defined. By noon we made the 
land, and were soon coursing rapidly along the shore of an island, brown, 
bleak, uncultivated, rising abruptly into rugged hills and mountains, a 
white speck here and there denoting the position of a village, hamlet, or 
a solitary goatherd’s hut. There was nothing hospitable or cheering to 
relieve the dull, dreary prospect. Headland after headland, bluff after 
bluff, were passed until they appeared interminable. At last, towards 
sunset, on rounding an iron-bound mass of rocks, Santa Cruz became visi- 
a hems we soon reached the anchorage, in an open roadstead abreast of 

e town. 

The steam whistle thundered forth its shrill, sharp notes through every 
ravine, “ over hill and over dale ;”” cannon were fired, rockets discharged 
blue lights burned—all in vain ; no notice was taken of our signals, the 
whole population seemed either buried in sleep or gone into the country ; 








* The east wind blowing from the Great Sahara, during the months of . 
ber and March, wither and almost destroy all vegetafion, and their Saeed 
fluence sometimes extends three hundred miles from the land. 

+ This highly distinguished, gallant, and experienced naval officer was Go- 
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vernor-General of Senegal and its Saneudenalee for many years, and now is 


and it was not until a late hour the agent for the Mail Company 
to us with the agreeable intelligence that we could not Jand, as the health 
officer, harbour-master, tide-waiters, coxswain and crew of the Customs 
boat, were comfortably settled in boxes or stalls at the theatre, and the 
party p 


ballet. What a precious specimen of Spanish official activity! 


ascent up the hill ; : 
a broad footpath : the stone used is blue flag, i 
There is an absence of order and cleanliness, not more peculiar to Santa 
Cruz than to most continental cities. 
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rotested it was much too dark to see the ship’s papers, but not the 


Santa Cruz, mellowed by the soft moon ; large coal fires on the wharf, 


giving light to the fuel carriers ; the white houses, churches, barracks, 
rising one above another ; the outlines of distant rountains, and clusters 
of dark cliffs of the wildest and most grotesque shapes ; the shadowy forms 
of the shipping: presented a picture which fully recompensed me for the 
deprivation—if it were so—of not landing until the following morning, 
when I managed to get on shore at an early hour, and, although a stran- 
ger, was received by the British Consul with the cordial frankness and 
warm courtesy of an old friend, and at once I felt myself a welcome guest 
in his spacious and well-appointed Consulate house. 


SANTA CRUZ, 
Santa Cruz is built upon a bill, the main street running parallel to the 


sea ; formidable batteries, bastions, fortifications, outworks, bristling with 
cannon, extend from the landing place to a considerable distance beyond 
the town to the base of cliffe, where it would be almost impossible tu dis- 


embark troops. 


The streets run in right angles from the chief thoroughfare, with an eas 
they are generally sufficiently wide, well paved, with 
from the Grand Canary. 


The stores are furnished with all kinds of European goods and Yankee 
notions, and as free-trade flourishes, and no <uties are imposed, English, 
Spanish and French wares can be purchased at as moderate prices as they 
could be procured in their respective countries ; last, not least, the store- 
keepers are particularly civil and obliging. The public buildings consist 
of the theatre, the principal place of amusement, where Spanish senorae, 
with lustrous eyes, silky, jet black locks, stately air, and expressive, mis- 
chievous, tall, bearing fans, do love to congregate. The building is still 
unfinished ; the interior plainly decorated ; the pit surrounded by stalls, 
and a lower and upper tier of boxes ; the area is spacious, cool, well ven- 
tilated, and affords accommodation for six hundred people ; a handsome 
lustre, suspended from the centre of the ceiling, giving ample light. The 
form of the theatre horse-shoe ; the scenery is indifferent, and the acting 
on a par; the last is confined to three motions, pulling down the waistcoat, 
twirling the hat, and pawing. The ballet dancers are more powerful than 
graceful: one fairy-like sylpb, with stout, well-knit limbs, which she die- 
played sans ceremonie, was far better calculated to etand behind the 
washing tub, or carry the milking pail, than to balance her portly per- 
son on the “light fantastic toe.” 
However, the actors used every exer 
satisfied, the women flirted, the men og di, , 
ingredient ” in my composition, I felt as satisfied and happy as if I was 
ensconced in a reserved seat in the Queen’s theatre, No one can object 
to the charge of admission—one dollar for a box, and ninepence for each 
erson. . a ag 
Pe the church, which attracts chief attention, contains the English colours, 
captured when .Ve/son made hisattack on Teneriffe. | They are enclosed 
in glass cases, and preserved with great care. I foolishly 08 Yap that 
the Spaniards, with generous modesty, would not bombuastical ——_ 
to the public gaze those triumphs gained from the British at no | oodless 
cost ; but the real truth leaked out. Numerous urchins infest - 7 con- 
vent, church, and chapel, to beg, borrow, or steal, and they be <> = 
merity to clip ofi shreds of the colours, which curiosity hunters purchase . 
The wood carving in the chancel is of the most exquisite my the 
the marble pulpit and pillar of a chaste and elaborate ne her other 
churches in Santa Cruz are very similar to the one described. aif A 
The market, when completed, will be a very creditable ¢ oz io 
extensive court-yard, enclosed by large stone stalls, with “rhe b eae of 
all round, and an abundant supply of mountain water. b xt Y n the 
are near the sea, a short distance from the town ; and the ital ¢ x ula- 
road to Lagune. The gaol is a sorry, miserable conce™™, little calcula 
ted to confine a moderately qualified Jack Sheppard. 
The garrison consists of the battalion of the Second Que 
fantry, seven hundred strong ; a fine body of well Set-Up, 9h. clore 
swarthy-looking men ; an excellent field band, and twenty-t th =a is 
with a company of pioneers, complete the corps. The undres*4 cuffs and 
admirably suited for the climate—a plain dark-blue blouse, rey oi44 blue 
collar, large scarlet fringe epaulets, black shoulder and waist heso, and 
trousers, with red stripes, ankle shoes, white gaiters, low ¢ , 
straight peak, pack of the medium size, compact, light, and pu 
neatuess and care ; the great coat rolled up ina ticken valise, , 
on the top of the pack ; pouch-bag rather too large and clumg) go Ay- 
day and Saturday afternoon the regiment paraded in the Play. oper 
po won . . . peras, 
or inspection and firelock exercise, the band playing the },.¢ ‘much 
and other music. I must confess, the contrast appeared to be yoryjsh — 
in favour of the Spanish Government when compared with tho Brity the 
Troops sent to a distant but not unhealthy station, were Cbeereq b: en- 
airs of their native land, recalling country, home, friends, rejations Eng- 
livened by martial sounds, they almost forgot foreign servige, Anquar- 
lish regiment may have in the colonies, a limited band at jts head wr 
ters; but large detachments in the most depressing, mopgotonous ing 
miserable stations have nothing more than a cracked drum or equeacan- 
fife to produce a melancholy apology for lively music. Tho staff at Sthe 
ta Cruz appeared very numerous ; the officers always buttoned up to e; 
throat, with belt and sword ; when on daty, walking at g killing pac a 
but off duty, sauntering about the streets, Pda any and chattering atse 
stere, or playing dominoes in a coffee-room, and indulging in harmlee 
lemonade. There are three hotels at Santa Cruz, an English one, repletf 
with all the filthy habits belonging to Spanish houses, and a total lack o- 
the comfort, decency, and cleanly regularity, which characterizes a road 
side inn in the old country. i heard that the Spanis i 
. Fy. panish fonda furnished 
soup with saffron and garlic in full proportion to the hot water, indeseri- 
bable dishes very difficult to stomach ; and was, if this could be possible, 
a shade or two less cleanly than the English pot-house. Families visiting 
Teneriffe, or even two or three fellow travellers, can hire a small cottage, 
and get a moderate supply of breakfast, dinner, and tea, for about one 
dollar a day, attendance included. 

An active, enterprising, steady man, with capital, knowledge of busi- 
ness, and who could transfer to Santa Cruz the internal economy and 
ease of an English hotel, would meet with great encouragement ; durin 
the summer season he might have asecond establishment at Laguna, an 
a third in the delightful golden vale of Orotara ; houses affording ample 
app oma might be had at these places for twenty to thirty pounds 

The environs of Santa Cruz present an endless succession of the most 
varied and picturesque landscapes: in front rolls the ocean, dashing its 
billows over rocks and cliffs, or rippling along a pebbly beach; in the 
distance the Grand Canary looms, towering to the skies. A belt of 
mountains of the most irregular and rugged forms ; hills cultivated to 
their summits ; undulating valleys teeming with agricultural vegetation ; 
deep and gloomy barrancas ; houses ; cottages ; huts, in groups or solita- 
ry : present all the material of a bold picture. 

There are several fine views of the town and country from the “ Barrier 
Gate ;” the adjacent hills, the high road to Laguna, Mr. D——’s charm- 
ing cottage—all were very favourite points of mine. Two things mar in 
@ measure the romance of the landscape—a total absence of wood, and nu- 
merous windmills. 

A magnificent aqueduct from a neighbouring height pours forth a 
never-failing supply of the purest water to Santa Cruz and its suburbs ; 
streams pass through cottage grounds, orchards, gardens, fields, along 
the roads, by every highway and by-way, street, lane, alley; the moun- 
tain current, rushing with steady regular flow, produces a coo] and tran- 
quillizing sensation to be truly appreciated by the traveller in the tro- 
pics. Around a large fountain in a central part of the town, dedicated to 
* Isabella the Second,” from daylight to sunset, may be seen womer, 
girls, and children, filling their earthen jars with the refreshing element, 
a bamboo or cane conducting the water into the vessels, 

The houses in Santa Cruz are constructed on a plan similar to many ia 
Old Spain, Havana, and Porto Rico; a spacious entrance opens into a 
court-yard, with fountains, flowers, shrubs, and creeping plants in the 
centre ; the apartments, with wide galleries and piazzas, forming a square 
enclosure ; the whole arrangement well suited for warm latitudes. 

The environs of Santa Cruz are rather circumscribed ; the chief tho- 
roughfare leads to Laguna and Port Orotara. A mile from the town, & 
circular road, with lanes and paths branching off, affords a short but 
charming walk for morning exercise ; many cots and cottages are scat- 
tered in various eligible positions, but few in good repair, or suited to 
meet English ideas, wants, and expectations. Belladoro and Salamanca 
are exceptions; the first erected on a spur of the mountain, near the 
verge of a deep barranca ; rocks, caverns, such as Salvator Rosa would 
have loved to portray and people with a group of travellers encountering 


tion to please, the audience seemed 
led, and, as I possessed no “ Timon 
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soldierlike, 





Commander-in-Chief of the French squadron on the Western Coast of Africa. 





banditti ; flower-gardens, orchards, and orange groves surround this de- 
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tfal residence ; a fine stream of water flows through the grounds, 

gated with the prolific cactus for the profitable cochineal. sain of 

The second—Salamanca—lies at the base of the hill, along the sides o 
which the aqueduct glides. Buried in hedges of geraniums, ecw ay al 
tle, fachsias, pomegranates, orange-trees, the piercing lime, the s' / 
pana, with a stream oozing from a rock through the graceful bend = 
Salamanca is the retreat for the studious man, or one fatigued Ww “ the 
toil aad trouble, hubble-bubble, care, worry, anxiety of this dull P oo 
of ours”—or for the happy pair just launched upon the ocean of life, . 
of love, hope, expectation—or for an elderly gentleman like myself, “— 
relishes a saddle of mutton, a pint of madeira, and bottle of claret in t : 
society of a few social kindred spirits, who still feels pleasure to stro! 
through the grounds, read over the papers by the last mail, recall lang 
syne, and hear, in an affable manner, with complacent satisfaction, the 
announcement of the turtle-soup being on the table; and after coffee, 
with the corrective “recommended by the faculty,” a thimblefull of cu- 
racoa, or Copenhagen’s cherry-juice; closes the day with inhaling the 
“Indian weed,” and imbibing a modest my of brandy pawnee-—“ min }, 
boy, very weak!” In fact, the very place where a battered, shattered, 
pothered old fogey, with bilious temper, tropical liver, and cinnamon 
complexion, “in the downhill of life might calmly recline in.” , 

However there are several other sites for building on ; and enterprise, 
exertion, good taste, and fands, are only wanted to afford many enchant- 
ing residences in the vicinity of Santa Cruz, and all through the Fortu- 
nate Isle.—( To be Continued.) 





THE HALF-PAY LIEUTENANT. 


The close of the campaign in Holland ia 1799 brought back to the 
shores of Old England many a maimed and scarred soldier who had 
fought and bled for his country, and carried her standard through @ suc- 
eession of battles. About the time alluded to the metropolis swarmed 
with disbanded soldiery, and the public had to accustom themselves to 
the sight of “red coats” admixing in every street with the sober black 
and drab costumes of the citizens. Many of the returned warriors car- 
ried sad souvenirs of their bravery. There were among the disbanded 
troops a quantity of officers, chiefly of subaltern rank, to whom, or a con- 
siderable proportion of them, a peace establishment merely brought half- 
pay and an unemployed life, little consonant with their active energies. 

A favourite resort with the officers now out of commission was the vi- 
cinity of the clubs at the West End. They were to be distinguished at a 
glance by their bronzed faces, tarnished epaylettes, and faded uniforms. 

The scene became shifted: it was changed to Downing Street, where 
the levees of the ministers soon overflowed with place-hunters, whose 
numbers the military certainly had materially increased. The Govern 
ment did not altogether forget applicants so deserving as the latter, al- 
beit difficulties arose on distributing civil appointments amongst military 
men. Some hesitation oc urred at placing pens into bands more accus- 
tomed to swords. However, the civil service was nevertheless recruited 
from the ranks of the military, perhaps to an extent beyond its legitimate 
needs. But the Government were unable to place one quarter of the ap- 
plicants, and the name of the disappointed was “ Legion.” 

Among these unfortunates was the individual whose story we are about 
to relate. It may be thought a fitting companion piece of portraiture to 
the Poor Captain of Elia. 

We derive the subjoined anecdote from the Mémoires of M. Dutens, 
who was private secretary to the Right Hon. C. Mackenzie in 1799. “In 
this year (wrote M. Dutens) I daily met with an old Scotch officer of 
sixty years or more, named Campbell ; he had a high military deport- 
ment, but was tall, thin, and lame--mtch, indeed, in appearance like the 
old captain whom “ Gil Blas” describes meeting with while in the service 
of the Count de Lerma. This poor military gentleman was one of those 
who thronged at the Treasury and the bureaus of the ministry after the 
peace. Lieutenant Campbell’s object was to get « place undef Govern- 
ment; not a high salaried office or a sinecure, but just some small ap- 

intment in the Revenue or the Customs, if possible in the country. 

or with regard to his provincial preference, he had a wife and family, 
and he thought he could live more economically in the country than in 
town. He was prepared to turn his sword into a ploughshare, and, like 
Cincinnatus, he was ready also to turn his back upon the capital. 

“All that I could.do for my poor subaltern was to obtain him the 
wished-for audience of the minister of state ; but Lieutenant Campbell’s 
request to be employed in some small way in the civil service was received 
and treated as every ten in the dozen of such applications were by the 
minister—received certainly with politeness and civility, never refused, 
but dismissed, forgotten from the moment the door of the bureau closed 
upon the applicant. Lieutenant Campbell was bowed out in the usual 
manner. He, however, would not, for a long time, believe in the possi- 
bility of his failure. He had no idea of the deceptive nature of the Deus 
ex machina he sought to propitiate. He came often to Downing Street 
to hear when he was likely to be appointed, and where would be the scene 
of his duties? His natveté in persisting thus with his faith in a political 
patron whom, in fict, he had only once seen, excited my sympathy, and 


Icould not +)» !celing interested in so unfortunate and credulous a 
suitor zeatlemanlike bearing distinguished him from the horde of 
pli - \unters besieging the Government offices, and I determined I would 


see what could be done for him, notwithstanding his want of the usual 
credentials from high political personages for getting a place or a si- 
necure. 

“It was when the lieutenant was well nigh wearied with dancing (poor 
fellow! hobbling were the better word) attendance with his maimed limb 
and seedy uniform in the purlieus of Downing Street, that one day he 
came into my office in such a state of depression, dust, and fatigue, that 
I really felt pained to see him, and hastened to hand him a chair. He, 
however, declined it, but said in a tone of anguish,— 

“*Ab! Sir, you are too good to be offended if I say that it is not for 
me to take my ease when I ought to be working for my bread.’ 

“The truth was out, and I managed to so receive the sad communica- 
tion as not to add to his troubles by wounding his pride. When we make 
aconfidant it is human nature to be open-hearted and communicative. 
The lieutenant told me his story. He had served long; he was sixty 
years of age, and still only a subaltern officer in the army, now placed on 
awretched pittance as a superannuation allowance commonly called half- 
pay ; he had seen three of his sons, one after the other, killed in action 
almost by his side ; he had now a second wife and another family to bring 
up, but nothing to subsist on but the miserable proceeds of that half pay. 
His case filled me with sympathy and commiseration, and I determined 
to aid his cause if possible. 

“That same evening, after supping with my patron, Mr. Mackenzie, 
and while arranging some papers for hia signature, I hazarded an attempt 
at bringing Lieut. Campbell’s case on the ¢apis. 

“*Here, sir,’ I began, while arranging the papers before me, ‘is poor 
Campbell’s application. The poor fellow called to-day again, as he has 
done every day for months past. He expects, unreasonably enough, but 
yet he seems confident of,an appointment. And if, indeed, distress would 
pe any recommendation, he tells me now that he is actually in want of 

“*Eh, my dear sir!’ ejaculated the minister, in reply, repressing a 
yawn ; ‘a truce with more solicitations this evening. Have we not had 
enough of them during the day? I think that at least, in my privacy, I 
should be free from this sort of annoyance. Do not, if you please, dissi- 
pate the idea I entertain that, when I am in the bosom of my family, I am 
no longer attending to the suit of every place-bunter.’ 

I was, of course, silenced by this reproof. Still I could not rest that 
_ Right for thinking of the case of Lieut. Campbell. He was present in my 
dreams. The chair I had offered him in my office, and which he had re- 
fused in so touching a manner; those three sons killed in battle by his 
side; himself, after forty years’ service, only a lieutenant ; and now on 
half-pay, and with a numerous family to support! I could not help feel- 
on Satoned when I reflected on these instances of sorrow and mis- 
He . be earlier than usual. The minister of state had risen before me. 
left gone to one of his seats a short distance from town, but he bad 
& note for me, directing me to forward his letters. Whenever Mr. 
Mackenzie visited his cottage orné at Tottenham, he requested me to send 
after him some newly-published book or some old and favourite author 
for his amusement. ‘It struck me, while turning over some volumes in 
his library, that Mr. Mackenzie was especially partial to Gil Blas in the 
original of Le Sage. We had read it together, and few things diverted 
him more than that vivid and varied icture of life. Th " or of 
Captain _— Hannibal Chinchilla r P ge Aha ab geaevig he 
reality. 1 found considerable rese i 
the description given by Gil Blas oy ne aga 4 the joes baa aa 
me that I would appeal to the minister’ ce Base tha dl pam 
of Le Sage by way of renewing my oalk penchant for the chef d'euvre 
psp Accordingly I conceived Slee eelf of my protégé, the 
uted. of writing to the minister a memoi > icti 
ter ofa ceteee Des Hannibal de Chinchilla, on ve; Gepioting the charac- 


facts permitted, the peculiarities of the atiaginal te ry omnes 0s the 


sketch ‘Gil Blas the Younger,’ and sent it off to my cay i owes 


- Che Atbion, 





from bis valet, who delivered the paper, that he had read the memoir, 
and that he had smiled repeatedly in the perusal. This I put down as a 
good augury. At the lapse of a few days, Mr. Mackenzie returned to 
town. One morning, shortly after his return, he called me into his cabinet, 
and requested me to enter in a book which was kept to register the names 
of persons who were strongly recommended to him, those of some fresh 
applicants. I was agreeably surprised when he dictated, amongst others, 
the name of Campbell. 

“« Apropos of the lieutenant,’ Mr. Mackenzie observed, ‘ put down “ re- 
commended by Gil Blas the Younger.”’ 

“IT did not fail to hank the minister, and that heartily, when I found 
that my ruse bad proved successful, without giving offence to my patron. 

“Tt was with infinite pleasure that I efterwards announced to my poor 
protégé that he was nominated to an appointment as a collector of the 
revenue in his own country, Scotland. The poor old gentleman shed 
tears of joy at the good news, and overwhelmed me with his thanks. I 
never saw him again, but heard that he falfilled his duties arduously, and 
was esteemed one of the most respected of the king’s servants by those 
under whose immediate authority he acted in Scotland.”’ 


—_—_—a——— 


THE GREAT IRISH ABDUCTION CASE. 


This extraordinary case came on for trial at the Clonmel Assizes on 
July 28 ; and, from the rank of the parties concerned and the singular 
character of the circumstances, it excited, as might be expected, the most 
intense interest. The gates of the Court were besieged by respectably 
dressed people so early as 7 o’clock in the morning. although 10 was the 
hour at which it was understood Mr. Justice Ball would take his seat. 
Admission was only obtained by tickets; and when the doors were at 
length thrown open, at 9 o0’clock, the galleries were soon filled with an 
array of fashionable ladies who manifested the deepest interest in the pro- 
ceedings, and the rest of the Court was crowded in every available part. 
Indeed the interest exhibited might be said to be greater than that called 
forth by the State trials in the same Court in 1848 ; and some of the new 
facts which became known in the course of the trial, such as the discovery 
of a large quantity of chloroform, with a sponge, cords, and other appli- 
ances, in the coach in which the prisoner was to have carried off the lady, 
as well as the heroic conduct of Miss Arbuthnot and her female friends, 
fully explain the popular feeling displayed on the occasion. 

The veteran Lord Gough and bis son (the Hon. Captain Gough, brother 
in-law of Miss Arbuthnot) were in Court, accompanied by several of 
their friends. 

The grand jury had found a bill charging Jobn Carden with the abduc- 
tion of Eleanor Louisa Arbuthnot on the 2d of July, at Rathronan, with 
intent to marry, &c.; and also a bill charging John Carden, Henry At- 
kinson, James Atkinson, Patrick Kinnealy, and Robert Rainsberry, the 
last not being in custody, with feloniously assaulting John Smithwich 
(who had acted in defense of Miss Arbuthnot), with intent to do him 
grievous bodily harm, and containing 24 counts technically varing the 
charge. Two other persons named Shanaban and Dwyer were inclu- 
ded in the second indictment, but not having been identified, the bills 
against them were ignored. 

Mr. Carden, who appeared in the dock in a tweed shooting-jacket, was 
cool and collected in his manner, and had behind his ear a dressing for 
a wound which he received in the affray. He pleaded Not Guilty in a low 
voice. 

Twelve of the jury panel were challenged for the prisoner, and one was 
set aside by the crown. 

Mr. John Carden was then given in charge to the Jury on the first in- 
dictment, namely, that he, on the 2d of July, at Rathronan, did unlaw- 
fully and feloniously take away Eleanor Louisa Arbuthnot by force, with 
intent to marry ber, or, &c. 

The Attorney-General addressed the Jury, setting forth the facts which 
came out in the subjoined evidence. 

Miss Eleanor Louisa Arbuthnot, who is described as being twenty-two 
years of age, exceedingly lady-like in her manners, and of interesting ap- 
pearance, was then examined, and deposed—My parents are both dead ; 
I reside with my brother-in-law, Capt. Gough, at Ratbronan ; I was at 
Rathronan on the 2d of this month ; I went to church on that day with 
my two sisters, Mrs. Gough and Miss Arbuthnot, and a friend, Miss Lyn- 
don ; at the church-yard I saw Mr. Carden behind a tombstone ; it, was 
sacrament Sunday ; we remained ; I did not see Mr. Carden in church ; it 
was a showery day; after the service we went home in an inside car, 
which was driven by James Dwyer; we had got about half way from the 
ehurch when my sister Laura Arbuthnot, said, “‘ Mr. Carden is coming ;”’ 
I then saw Mr. Carden; he passed from the direction of Rathronan on 
horseback a few yards, when he turned his horse and followed us quite 
close to the car ; be did not say anything; when close to the lodge gate 
the car stopped suddenly ; it was not stopped from any orders from those 
iu the car; I did not see Mr. Carden at the moment the car stopped ; the 
next time I saw him was at the door of the car, which he opened, and put 
ia his hand across Miss Lyndon and caught hold of my arm ; he pulled me 
very violeatly ; my sister, Miss Arbuthnot, held me and prevented Mr. 
Carden from pulling me out; Miss Lyndon who remained in the car, 
struck him on the face with her closed hand; I saw him bleeding; Mr. 
Carden then let me go, and pulled Miss Lyndon out of the car ; I saw her 
dragged out by Mr. Carden on the road ; Mrs. Gough was then in the car, 
but she left it soon afterward ; I saw her get out of it; I and my sister, 
Miss Arbuthnot, were in the car; I was in the place behind the coachman, 
my sister opposite ; Mr. Carden caught my sister and pulled her out ; I 
did not see distinctly how he caught hold of her; she resisted him with 
all her strength ; after her removal I was alone in the car; Mr. Carden 
came to the dooragain ; he caught bold of both my wrists ; he endeavoured 
to pull me out of the car; I resisted him by holding on by a strap which 
was attached to the window ; I caught it to prevent myself from being 
taken out; the strap broke at the moment Mr. Carden had hold of my 
wrists ; the strap was broken by the force Mr. Carden pulled me; when 
thé strap gave way I was pulled down from where I was sitting to the 
door of the car, out of the seat on which I had been sitting; I was raised 
off the seat and pulled over to the door ofthe car; Mr. Carden who was 
on the step, was still holding the upper part of my body, which was out 
of the car; I was leaning over the edge of the car; my legs and the re- 
mainder of my body were in the car ; my feet at that time had been drawn 
nearer to the door than they were when I was sitting at the recess ; they 
were drawn close to the door; they had been close to the other end ; the 
length of the car is, as I think, 3 or 4 feet ; I think my feet had been re- 
moved about 2 feet ; the remainder of my body more than that ; I think 
about 3 feet ; I mean by that the portion of my body that was outside the 
door ; the car at the back had loose leather curtains; the front and sides 
are solid ; it was over the door-way I was pulled ; I think I was about a 
foot from the door-way ; I recovered my position just as I was losing my 
balance from having put my foot against the opposite side of the car ; I 
did it to save myself from being pulled out; I was at the time on my 
side ; I did not get back to where I had been sitting, but succeeded in get- 
ting a seat at the bottom of the car, the place were Miss Lyndon had been 
sitting ; I made every resistance I could; I kicked Mr. Carden in the 
chest with one of my feet ; 1 was then in the car; Mr. Carden was below 
me on the step, or on the ground; that occurred at the moment I reco- 
vered my position ; he was at the time holding me with both his hands by 
the wrists ; he pulled me very hard indeed ; my wrists were bruised from 
the effects of the dragging; I don’t know where my sister, Miss Arbuth- 
not, was at that time ; as soon as I recovered my position, I saw her strike 
him on the back of the head with her closed hand; she was behind Mr. 
Carden on the road at the time ; while I was in the car, after the other 
ladies had left it, Mr. Carden said, “ Eleanor, it is you I want ;” he re- 
peated my name frequently ; I heard him say to my sister, Mrs. Gough, 
that he should be hanged ; he said that only once; I saw three or four 
men about the car; one of them was at the back of the car, and tried to 
pull my sister, Miss Arbuthnot, out; he did not succeed ; that man tried 
to pull her out before Mr. Carden tried to do so; the other three men 
were at the back of the car; I heard Mr. Carden speak to a tall man who 
was some way from the car, after be had tried to pull me out; he said to 
that man, ** Pull her out,” pointing to me, “and don’t mind the others ;” 
Mr. Carden was then about three or four yards from the car ; that man 
came over and caught hold of my clothes, and tried to pull me out of the 
car; my clothes, outer and under, were very much torn; I resisted the 
attempts of that man; Mr. Carden was on the road at the time, about two 
or three yards from the car; just before I was struggling with the tall 
man I saw the coachman, James Dwyer, close to the back of the car; he 
was trying to defend me ; he had placed himself there for that purpose ; I 
did not see anything further done ; the car proceeded through the gate of 
Rathronan ; I did not see what became of Mr. Carden or the tall man; 
none of the ladies had gone into the car until after it had got through the 











the plan, which I immediately exe- | 


gate; I had seen Mr Carden on the Thursday before at the flower show of 
Clonmel ; he said to me, *‘ How do you do?” I bowed to him; he asked 
me how my sister was; I said, * Very well,” and turned from bim; I 
think that was about 4 o’clock ; I remained till 56, and returned home; I 
did not again see Mr. Carden till Sunday ; I never encouraged the ad- 
dresses of Mr. Carden. 

Miss Laura Arbuthnot confirmed her sister’s evidence, which waa also 








confirmed by Miss Eliza Lyndon. We pase over the evidence of 
Lat - - Smithwick, the shepherd, who aided in beating off 
sailan 

Mr. George M’Cullagh examined—I am a sub-inepector of police, 
am stationed at Cashel ; I remember Sunday, the 2nd of Jaly; I was 
Cashel on that day ;! was on horseback at three er four o’clock ; I 
down the road, and at Farney-bridge, about eleven miles from Cashel, 
came up with Mr. Carden and his party ; there is a steep hill there; whem 
the coachman saw me he whipped his horses ; I seized them by the head 
and wheeled them into the ditch ; it was a brougham ; Mr. Jobn Cardem 
and James Atkinson were inside ; on the outside there were two men om 
the box seat and two boys in the rumble;I searched the cerriage om 
that occasion ; I took a double-barreled pistol from Mr Carden, which he 
bad in his breast or waistcoat pocket; it was capped and loaded; the 
pistol is loaded still ; it is in court, and the ball is visible ; I found in the 
carriage a single-barreled pistol, and a five barreled revolver, loaded and 
capped ; there were ammunition for the revolvers in the carriage ; I found 
the skull-crackers, or life-preservers, in the carriage ; one of them was 
broken, and had some marks of blood on it ; I found a third skull-cracker 
on the person of Henry Atkinson, the man who was outside the carriage ; 
on the person of James Atkinson, I found a large clasp-knife ; it appeared 
perfectly new ; on the person of Mr. Carden I found a belt, which he tolé 
me contained about £350 in money, two bundles of papers, a penknife ; 
and his watch ; I found nothing else on his person; there was gold and 
English notes in the belt ; I found a leather bag in the carriage; it was 
closed with a secret lock ; I opened the bag on Monday ; when I came 
into Clonmel with Mr. Carden I opened it; I brought all parties into 
Farney-bridge barrack until I got an escort ready ; I took Mr. Carden 
myself into Cashel; the bag remained in my possession all the time; I 
found a bag also containing a small parcel, marked “ finest lint,” two 
large bandages, and a small bottle of iodine; I found in the carriage a 
lady’s crotchet jacket, a pair of satin-slippers, a coil of rope, two balls of 
strong twine, a wig, air-cushions, an opera glass, a coat very much torn 
and saturated with bleod. [A shirt worn by Mr. Carden, and which, 
when he was arrested, was covered with blood, was produced.] The ba 
remained in my possession until I saw it opened ; Mr. Carden opened it 
on Wednesday, and put bis papers into it and locked it; when the 
was opened in the jail I found the two bottles I now produce, mark 
“ chloroform’’—[sensation]--Goulard’s mixture, a bottle of sal volatile 
some smelling salts, several other bottles containing various fluids, and 
two gloves, marked with blocd ; the orderly found a memorandum book 
of Mr. Carden’s ; I also found a flask of water and a prayer-book ; there 
were two horses under the carriage. 

The Attorney-General said he would read an extract or passage writ- 
ten in the memorandum book, as follows: 

** Lock the demesne gate, and bully and baffie all pursuers, but do not endan- 
ger life. Lead people to suspect I am shut up in the Tower. Rake the gravel 
at the house to remove tracks, and give Johnston a hint to be a friend, and mia- 
lead the pursuit. Don’t forward my letters, but write to me yourself to the Con- 
servative Club, St. James-street, London. Look after and protect the men who 
went with me.” 

Mr. Martley, Q. C., then proceeded to address the Jury. The learned 
gentleman submitted that the Jury could not find the prisoner guilty of 
the abduction, but only of the attempt ; and even the young lady herself 
must many times since the occurrence bave returned thanks to God 
that the attempt had been unsuccessful. The actual crime of abduction 
had not been effected. He had no dominion over the young lady for a 
moment. Mr. Martley then drew a strong picture of the mental suffering 
of his client in the position in which he was now placed—~the grievous 
punishment of fine and imprisonment that would await him even for the 
assault. He observed that evidence would be adduced to remove the 
shocking idea that he purchased chloroform in order to produce insensi- 
bility, with the horrible design of defiling Miss Arbuthnot. 

Dr. Forsyth, examined by Mr. Shaw--I reside at Templemore ; I am 
physician to Mr. Carden ; [ saw the two bottles of chloroform produced 
before ; I gave them to Mr. Carden; I was in the garden of my house 
when Mr. Carden came to see me one day; we were talking of various 
matters, when, on passing through my surgery, he asked me the best 
thing for a lady subject to hysterics ; I said chloroform ; he said he knew 
a lady subject to them; I asked him were they accompanied by spasms, 
and he said they were ; I then said, give her from ten to twenty drops of 
chloroform in a little water. 

Cross-examined by the Attorney-General--How many drope does one 
of the bottles contain? One hundred and eighty. 

How many drops would produce stupefaction? I dare say fifty dro 

Is it your habit, as a medical man, to prescribe at second hand for la- 
dies when gentlemen consult you in respect of ladies? I bad not the 
most remote idea, 

Upon your oath, did you ever hear him name Miss Arbuthnot? I did 
not. 

This closed the evidence for the defence. 

The Jury found a verdict of guilty on the charge of attempted abduce 
tion. A second trial was then had on the charge of felonious assault on 
Smithwick, the shepherd, resulting in an acquittal, which was received 
with great enthusiasm by the audience. The greater number of the per 
sons who filled the Court cheered loudly ; several ladies in the gallery 
waved their handkerchiefs. and the cheering outside the Court was quite 
vociferous. 

The Clerk of the Crown then informed Mr. Garden that he was about to 
be sentenced for the attempt at abduction, of which he had been conviet- 
ed, and he requested to make a few observations. 

Judge Ball--Certainly ; I am prepared to listen to anything you may 
wish to say. 

Mr. John Carden then said--My lord : In what I have to say, I do not, 
by any means, attempt to palliate the heinous crime I have committed, 
nor do I wish to attempt by any language of mine to influence the court 
in the amount of punishment which it may be thought fit to visit u 
me, I have a very strong feeling that the judges of the land are just 
and impartial, and therefore, prior to your lordship commencing those 
strictures—which must be of a grave character--I do wish to impress 
upon you, under the most solemn asseveration, that three of the positions 
which were made by the Attorney-General in his opening speech against 
me, and which no doubt were briefed to him, are absolutely and positive- 
ly untrue. The first is, that I was influenced in this attempt by any degree 
of malice either toward the young lady herself or any member of her 
family. Secondly, that I had the slightest idea or knowledge in the 
world of the delicate state of health of Mrs, Gough ; and the third is 
that which I would disclaim with the deepest indignation, that I had the 
remotest intention of using any of those drugs whatsoever for the produe- 
tion of stupefying effects, or the production of any effect inconsistent with 
the dictates of common humanity. My lord, as to the first, the malice 
and hatred toward Miss E. Arbuthnot, or any member of her family— 
every person who is acquainted with me is aware of the feeling which I 
bave for some time beld towards that young lady, and it is hardly neces- 
sary for me now to observe upon it. Not only toward her, but with re- 
spect to every member of ber family, I solemnly avow that 1 was not in- 
fluenced by any such feeling, and at this moment no such feeling has 
possession of my mind. It is perfectly true that at one time, when an 
with Mr. Gough, I expressed myself toward him in that manner; but t 
now say that the attempt—the criminal attempt—which I have made and: 
failed in, arose out of ne such motive ; and even now I do not blame Mr. 
Gough in the slightest degree ; and had I been convicted of the crime 
of which, thank God, I have been acquitted, I would not entertain acri- 
monious feeling towards him or his family. I now lay down all anger at 
once and forever. Mr. Gough ought to know that malice or hatred is not 
congenial to my mind; for it is well known that my career has been a 
terrible one, and I do attribute it to that circumstance that I never bear 
malice towards any person opposed to me. And now that that career is 
brought to a close, standing as I do in this disgraceful position, I do feel 
there is not a single person in this great county will exult in my down- 
fall. Sensation.) 

With respect to Mrs. Gough, I have made a solemn asseveration, and 
it is true that I bad not the slightest idea that anything of the kind was 
the case. Had I providentially known it, it certainly would have forbid 
me to make any such criminal attempt. Now, as to the chloroform, 
there were various other medicines in the carriage, which I had collected 
from time to time, according as they suggested themselves to my mind. 
One of them was iodine, which I intended for a local application ; I need 
not mention what that was. The sal volatile and valerium I bougbt be- 
fore the chloroform was purchased, and therefore they could not have 
been got as antidotes ; but I laboured under this disadvantage. There 
was brought up, apparently in my favour, but in reality against me, one 
of the worst witnesses that ever appeared in a court of justice. The cha 
racter of Dr. Forsyth is well known in this country. He is a clever man, 
a bookworm, and is even in private life badly able to express himself ; 
therefore, you may judge of his confusion in this court. 1 must tell you 
the real facts. Almost immediately before I made the attempt it sug- 
gested itself to my mind that such extraordinary excitement might pro- 
duce bysterical affections, and as I did not koow how to treat them— 
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fainting or that sort of thing I might have managed—and as I was afraid 
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Pete ceo be unable to give up the lady to 

] circumstances be unable ve up young 
oo oie ae it better to get some advice on the subject. 
Accordingly I waited on Dr. Forsyth ; he described to you the conversa- 
tion in the garden, in the course of which I said, “ By the way a lady, a 
friend of mine, is subject to hysterics; are they dangerous?” he said 
“ Yes ;” [ said, “Could they kill a person?” he replied, “ Something near 
it.” “ What is the best thing for them ?” I inquired : *‘ Chloroform, ’ said 
he; I asked the quantities ; “ Tweaty drops in water,” was the reply, or 
what be forgot to tell you, “ thirty drops applied externally ;” he took 
his pocket handkerchief out, rolled it up deliberately, and showed me 
how to hold it, aad remarked that it should be kept at a distance, if in- 
sensibility was not to be produced, for th: purpose of admitting atmo- 
spheric air; be told me he was in the habit of using a sponge for the pur- 
pose? I procured the second bottle, fearing the first might be broken ; 
so particular was [ about the quantity, that I placed a gutta percha band 
rouad a glass, so as to mark precisely the necessary quantity, fearing that 
the rolliag of the carriage would prevent my dropping it accurately ; I 
applied it to myself, and found that its effect was certainly sedative ; but 
as it gave me a headache and made me sick I determined that it should 
be the last remedy on earth [ would be tempted to employ: perbaps, un- 
der the circumstances, I had better not detain your lordship with any 
farther observations. . 

Judge Ball—I am ready, Sir, to hear from you every observation you 
may feel desirous of uttering. 

Mr. Carden--It would have been gratifying to me to have made you ac- 
quainted with the details of my plan--for this reason, that it would have 
convinced your lordship that no such allegation could with truth be 
brought forward against me ; but it would be indecorous for me to relate 
any story which might by some be attributed toa wish on my part to put 
myself forward a; the hero of a romantic tale, when I feel I stand here as 
a criminal for having outraged the law of the country. 

Mr. Carden’s address was most attentively listened to, and seemed to 
im every one present. 

adge Ball then proceeded to pass the sentence of the Court. He said: 
John Carden, you have been found guilty of an attempt to commit a 
felony, hardly in a single instance known to have been perpetrated by 
any person of the class of society to which you belong, within the present 
century, in this country—an attempt tocarry away by force a lady against 
her consent, and with the intent to marry her. It is well known that down 
to the close of the present century the lawless habits and dispositions of 
a portion of society, and the inefficiency of the laws to afford due protec- 
tion, incited the commission of such offences, not unfrequently by persons 
of station and property in this country. But for the last half century 
these disgraceful outrages had all but ceased to exist among persons of 
that class; and to you, prisoner, belongs the discreditable distinction of 
having attempted, at the present advanced stage of civilization, and 
among a population now happily returning to habits of order, to renew 
among the upper classes the lawless excesses of a barbarous state of so- 
ciety. You proceeded to the perpetration of the outrage with thorough 
deliberation ; you procured firearms, ammunition, money, all in abund- 
ance; and you went forth with a band of six or seven of your retainers 
armed with deadly weapons, to assist in carrying out your nefarious pro- 
ject at any risk. You selected the period of the returning of your in- 
tended victim from religious worship upon the Sabbath day for the 
attack upon ber person : and you would have succeeded in carrying her 
off but for the gallant resistance of the ladies who accompanied ber, and 
the courage and devotedness of two or three men who, by accident, were 
near the spot and succeeded in rescuing a defqnseless lady from your ruf- 
fianly attempt. You were surrounded in the affray, and rendered incapa- 
dle of further struggle—-but what followed? In the desperation of failure, 
you called out to your party to fire, and fortunately has it been for you 
that that miscreant command was not obeyed. You had only to open 
your carriage door, which was on the spot, and they would have found 
the instruments of death—firearms loaded and capped, ready and well- 
prepared tor the sacrifice of human life to any extent wanted for the 
attainmeat of your object. Had that savage call upon your retainers 
been acted upon, you might have stood at that bar, at this moment, a 
convicted murderer, awaiting the sentence of death. 

As it is, in criminal intention—in systematic design, and preparation 
for carrying it out--in determination to accomplish, at all hazards, and 
in defiance ofall legal and moral restraints--in every element to consti- 
tate the guilt of abduction—-except its formal accomplishment, you stand 
at that bar, nominally, though not in legal form, convicted of the offence. 
I have looked in vain for any palliation or excuse for the outrage you 
have committed. Is it in the circumstance which was mentioned ou your 
trial of your having been born to fortune and station above the class of 
the population by whom crimes of violence when they do occur are usual- 
7 committed—fortune and station, which sbould have raised you above 
the temptation to perpetrate an offence of such a character, which should 
have led you to scorn to attempt to attain your object by means suited 
only to the savage state? Or is it in the education which we were told 
on your trial you had received, and whieh might have taught you to curb 
the lawless propensities of your nature, and which might have raised you 
above the meanness of corrupting your dependents to expose themselves 
to the vengeance of the law in aiding you to accomplish the indulgence of 
your guilty passions? In a word, it is in the very circumstances that 
aggravated your offence that I can discover any ground for mitigating 
your punishment? I am happy to mention that there are few, indeed, in 
the class of society to which you belong—I would fain hope that there is 
not an individual among them capable of engaging in such a daring at- 
tack in defiance of all law, human and divine, as you have here perpetra- 
ted. I should indeed despair of the welfare of the country if I could be- 
lieve the fact were otherwise among the geatry of this fine county. His 
lordship concluded by sentencing Mr. Carden to two years’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour. 

After the verdict of the Jury on the last trial, the Attorney-Genral did 
not think right to proceed with the trial of Carden’s associates for the 
present, and they were allowed to stand out on their bail in £20 each, 
with two sureties of £10. 





A FEW NOTICES OF THE LATE BOMBARDMENT. 


The Washington Union quotes with applause an apology put forth by 
the Philadelphia Ledger for the burning of San Juan. Here is a speci- 
men: 

** After all the habbub respecting the Greytown affair, the facts disclose the 
chastisement of a lawless set of rascals who have squatted upon territory which 
does not belong to them, and, under the “ protectorate” of Great Britain, have 
done pretty much as they pleased for a number of years. This “ protectorate” 
was @ fraud of the most disgracefvl character on the part of Great Britain. 
That Government had designs of its own to accomplish in countenancing the 

retended claims of the lawless “ authorities” of Greytown. She wished to get 
into her own possession and control the port and river of San Juan, which was 
the most feasille and shortest route to California, and is probably the only route 
practicable for a ship-canal.” 


This passage contains about as many errors of fact as it has assertions. 
JSast see : . 

I. The great squatter at Sao Juan under the sovereignty of the Mos- 
quito King and the British protectorate, was the Transit Company, which 
not merely held its premises under a lease from that King, but applied 
for and received the special permission of that Prince to enter the river 
with its boats. Moreover, that Company was by far the most lawless oc- 
cupant in that quarter ; indeed, it claimed that there should be no law 
there even against murder ; and yet neither it nor the “ lawless set of ras- 
als” in its service got any chastisement at all. 

IL. If the British Goverament had such outrageous designs at Grey- 
town, it is singular that it should have abandoned all control there, al- 
lowing « strictly American town to grow up and govern itself. If she 
wanted to get the port and river into her own possession, wby, when she 
had them, did she let them go entirely into the hands of a town with an 


American Constitution and forms of Government, and American citizens | tries, and supply their places with men of respectable character and com- 


predominating among its inhabitants? 


IIL. As for that being the only route f : P =e 
udichedl that no canal can be ow & vod or a ship-canal, it is now esta 


So mach for The Ledger's arguments endorsed by The Union. Their | the conduct of Mr. Borland in this affair. 


facts are not true, but if they were, th ; 
atom.--V. Y. Tribune. ey would not affect the question au 


The Washington Union is doin: whi 


fiable. 
The Union must count largely on the credulity of its readers, if it 
hopes to impose upon them by such shallow sophistry. The destruction 


of Greytown does not depend at all for its character, on the corduct of | between Captain Smith and the negro boatman, thereby officiously thrust- 


Great Britain, nor ou its connection with the Government of that country. 
Greytown bad certain municipal authorities which the Urited States re- 


from the disgrace of this exploit.—.V. Y. Daily Times. 


"ena tog n its power to excite popular res- | cation for public business of any sort, but least of all for the delicate and 

entment against Great Britain in order to shield the Administration frow | difficult duties of diplomacy. When his promotion was first gazetted, we 

pee indignation for the Greytown outrage. Ite argument is, that | foreboded trouble from his vehement and ungovernable passions, aud his 
reat Britain’s philanthropy is hypocritical :--—that Greytown was under | restless ambition for effect and notoriety. 

British protection :--and that its destruction was therefore, fully justi- 


Government was none the less clear, to proceed in settling and enforcing 
demands upon the authorities in accordance with the usages of civilized 
nations. If it belonged to Nicaragaa, the Goverament of that country 
should have been held responsible. If it was under the British Protecto- 
rate, the British Government should have been appealed to. If to neither, 
the claim should have been made matter of negociation, and if justice and 
necessity should warrant, of reprisals. But bombarding a town to recover 
a debt, is not exactly in accordance with the spirit of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, or with the usages of a Christian people. 

Our sympathy with Capt. Hollins for having been required to execute 
so barbarous and disgraceful an order, would be more lively but for bis 
discreditable treatment of Lieut. Jolly, of the British ship Bermuda. 
That officer, deeming it his duty to protect Greytown from the menaced 
bombardment, but having a greatly inferior force to the Cyane, was com- 
pelled to content himself with protesting against it. Instead of acknow- 
ledging his protest and sympathizing, in the spirit of a gentleman and 
an officer, with the necessity that constrained bis inaction, Capt. Hollins 
tauntingly regrets that his force was not fwice as great ashisown. The 
clear implication is that he would bave fought Lieut. Jolly with half 
his force. This is in the spirit of braggart.-nct ofa gallant officer. If 
Capt. Hollins had ventured to fight any ship with double his force, he 
would probably have been casbiered for so rash and so reckless an act. 
The Union will bave very hard work to relieve the Administration 


The Washington Union is labouring to give character and dignity to 
the Greytown meanness, by connecting it with ‘“ Movarchical influence,” 
“ British influence,” &c. The pith of its representations—or misrepresen- 
tations rather,—on this head is, that “ English influence’? encouraged a 
feeling hostile to the Americans at Greytown, which feeling, in due course 
of time, was productive of local aggressions, which called for the total 
annihilation of the town. 

This will notdo. The Union and its masters, it is clear, are seeking 
to get behind a screen. Ashamed of the unmanliness of the transaction, 
for which they avow themselves responsible, they are attempting to sink 
public reproach in an idle clamor they are now endeavouring to get up 
against England, ‘ Eoglish intervention,” &. We repeat—it will not 
do 


We are as incredulous as the Union respecting the validity of British- 
sovereignty at San Juan. And, ifthe memory of our Washington con- 
temporary is good, it will remember that the \Vew York Express was 
one of the first—if not the very first journal in the country, that exposed 
the absurdity of the English claims ihere, put forth under the authority 
of the Mosquito King. We do not, and never did, subscribe to the legiti- 
macy of British authority in that region, as the Government organ, with 
characteristic effrontery intimates, when it says :— 

“ The affair at Greytown is a legitimate and a predicted consequence of Brit 
ish occupation, where there was no right or reason tor such occupation.” 
There was, in point of fact. no * British occupation” at Greytown, 
when the guns of the Cyane battered down its defenceless huts, and this 
the Union knows—or ought to know. Its ignorance on this head, we 
believe, isan affectation. There was no British official authority of any 
sort—-nothing of the kind recognized by the residents—by the Ameri- 
cans, by the English themselves, nor by anybody else.—V. Y. Express, 
The Express also publishes the following, which escaped our notice in 
its original form. 


‘ EXxciTEMENT IN New Hampsutre !’’—* BoMBARDMENT OF WASHINGTON 
Prorosep!”’—-Such is the heading of an article in the Tribune, purport- 
ing to give the proceedings of an indignation meeting at Lumberville, 
N.H., on the 9th inst., in reference to the insult offered to the President, 
at Washington, on Saturday last, by an egg flung from the hand of one 
Jeffards. The principal speaker on the occasion was Jotham Peirce, Esq., 
(no relative of the General’s, since his name is spelled differently) and its 
eloquence was received with rapt attention and thunderous applause. We 
give herewith the principal points of this remarkable speech : 

“ An egg, fellow-citizens, has been cast upon the hat of our honoured Presi- 
dent! By this bare act the valuable hat of His Excellency has been seriously 
damaged, but this insult has a deeper meaning and wider range—the Govern- 
ment itself is insulted, and by whom? | ask,sir, by whom? Will you tell me 
that the wretch who threw the egg is the party of whom redress should be 
sought? I scorn the conclusion. How would such proceedings be regarded 
by foreign potentates? What would the Emperor Nicholas say of it? The 
city of Washington, sir, is then responsible for this insult. Her inhabitants are 
or of the crime, and shall they escape deserved punishment? No. Let 
Washington, like Greytown, be blotted out. (Immense applause.) Let the 
world know that our Government, from the lowest to the highest of its officials, 
is not to be insulted with impunity. It may be said that some of the people of 
Washington are American citizens, and innocent of the crime. So were they 
of Greytown. Is there anything in the character of the city which calls for 
mercy? It was said of Greytown that most of its inhabitants were peculators, 
disorderly persous and niggers. Can that be denied of Washington? I ask, 
why should Greytown be destroyed and Washington spared? Is the nose of 
an obscure chap like Borland of higher national importance than the old hat 
of our honoured President? Sir, I offer the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, In view of the enormity of the outrage offered to President Pierce 
by the City of Washington, that Secretary Dobbin should be directed to instruct 
Commander Hollins to proceed with the sloop-of-war Cyane to that city, and to 
open upon it with all bis guns for two hours, without intermission; and in case 
anything should then remain standing, to land a party of marines and burn and 
destroy the residue and remainder, unless the authorities shall humbly beg par- 
don of the President, and purchase for him a new hat of such quality and cost 
as he shall select and approve.” 
Other speeches were made in support of this resolution, after which it was 


unanimously adopted, and the crowd dispersed to their homes. 


It is with pain and mortification we are compelled to comment upon 
this act of savaye cruelty, committed under the deliberate instructions of 
the United States Government upofi a helplessisolated village. Nothing 
but extreme necessity could justify such a violent measure against any 
community, even in time of war; but on a careful review of all the cir- 
cumstances attending and preceding this transaction, we cannot find, as 
given by the witnesses most favourable to our side, a shadow of excuse 
for hostilities of any kind, at least at the present time. Certainly this 
was a peculiarly proper case, considering the power of the one party, and 
the utter helplessness of the other, for that considerate, prudent aud hu- 
mane policy ofcareful inquiry, and, if necessary, of friendly arbitration, 
which we have been accustomed to pursue, with nations whom we might 
hononrably challenge to arms. We forbear to anticipate, since we can- 
not deprecate the horror and indignant scorn with which the news of this 
sweeping and barbarian vengeance will be received by the civilized world. 
We cannot but shrink from the just judgment of disgrace which the mon- 
strous political corruption of the times has brought upon us, along with 
the Administration of Franklin Pierce.—Courier and Inquirer. 


The pretext which was used for burning Greytown really seems to be 
one which convicts our government of an outrage upon the authorities of 
that place, fur which an apology is rather due from us than to us.—Eve- 
ning Post. — 

The Washington Union, we perceive, instead of talking of paying for 
the damage done to the inhabitants of Greytown, talks in dark figures 
and tropes of fighting Great Britain. 

Fighting Great Britain will not mend the matter. The affair at Grey- 
town is not “ the consequence of British occupation,” but the consequence 
of sending a worse than incompetent and unqualified man on a foreiga 
mission, and then trusting to bis report of the controversies into which he 
managed to thrust himself while on his way to his destination. Instead 
of following up one foolish act by another, instead of getting into a war 
by way of covering up a blunder—to call the thing by the least offensive 
name--it would be better for our government to reform its practice in re- 
gard to the appoiotment of foreign ministers, to recall about balf the per- 
sons who, in different capacities, compose its legations in foreign coun- 


petent talent.— Ibid 


To avoid the chance of misapprehension, it is better perhaps, distinctly 
to protest that we do not wish to be understood as in any way approving 
( His is one of the appoiatments 
of this administration which we have never been able to understand or 
commend. In bis previous career he had not evinced any special qualifi- 


The want of judgment and diguity, and the disposition to have a hand 
“in every man’s pie,” as Shakspeare expresses it, which constitute strik- 
ing features in Mr. Borland’s character, were deplorably conspicuous in 
his conduct at San Juan. Why should the American Minister interfere 


ing himself into a vulgar dispute, and exposing his government to unne- 
cessary insult andcontempt? It was the basiness of Mr. F .bens, the Con- 
sular agent, to afford Captain Smith the protection which he might justly 





uized, by making demands upon them for money and an apology. 
Whether the town was under British protection or not, the duty of our 
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yielded to that impalse of pugilism which has so often involved him in 
street fights and affairs of honour.--Richmond Enquirer. 


It may be right to notice that this last quoted paper is one of the 
strongest supporters of the Administration, and one of the most intensely 
anti-British journals in the country. 


We understand that bills have already been made out against the 
American government by citizens of San Juan or Greytown, claiming one 
million of dollars for property destroyed during the bombardment, We 
give elsewhere an extract from a Central Ameri*an paper containin 
the figures. It is more than likely that a few weeks hence this sam will 
have swelled to double the amount named. New losses will be discover. 
ed, and as a matter of course, each merchant whose business is destroyed 
will claim damages for its loss as well as for the destruction of his pro- 
perty. We may consider ourselves fortunate if we escape with a net losg 
of three millions ——V. Y. Herald. 


The Washington Union is so sore under the almost universal indigna- 
tion which the shameful bombardment of San Juan has excited throngh- 
out the country, that it has commenced the publication of a series of la- 
boured articles in defence of the conduct of the Administration. It is use- 
less, however, to attempt to stem the tide of public opinion on this matter, 
The people feel that the American flag has been used to cover a base 
transaction. Nothing can justify a man in beating a woman ; or an armed 
vessel in cannonading an unarmed, non-resistant town. If the Cyane bad 
fought a successful battle with an enemy, it would have been natural to 
exult in the victory, however doubtful the cause of quarrel might have 
been ; but the destruction of a defenceless little town abandoned by its 
few inhabitants is an act of wantonness, without the redeeming quality of 
courage.—Commercial Advertiser. 


If anything can add to the absurdity of the transaction, it is the ground 
on which, after long hesitation, it is justified by the Administration pa- 
pers, viz ; that “Greytown was a nest of pirates,” We presume this is the 
first time in the history of the world, in which a civilized government 
bas sent a naval force to destroy a defenceless town, where it was itself re- 
presented by a commercial agent, as a nest of pirates, and this, after call- 
ing upon these pirates to make an apology. Their piracy, is seems, 
would have been overlooked, if they had consented to pay $24,000 to the 
Transit Company, and apologize to Mr. Borland, for baving attempted 
to arrest a slayer of one of their citizens, whom he thought proper to pro- 
tect.— Boston Advertiser. 
———_—a—— —— 

Her Masesty’s New Yacut “ Wixpsor Castie.’’—The workmen have 
resumed their labours upon the construction of the Queen’s new steam- 
yacht, the Windsor Cast/e, now building at Pembroke, She is fully half 
advanced, and, had not the great demand for small vessels taken off the 
mechanics, she would have been nearly completed. She will now be fit- 
ted for paddle-wheel propulsion, the report of the commission being in its 
favour, in preference to the screw. Her engines are to be supplied by the 
firm of Penn & Co., and they are to be upon their oscillating principle, 
realizing from 26 to 28 revolutions, and this it is calculated, will give a 
speed of 15 knots, or 17 to 18 statute miles per hour. The diameter of 
the wheels will be 30 feet, and the cylinder 84 inches, with a piston stroke 
of six feet. The nominal horse power will be 600. Her estimated ton- 
nage is nearly 2.500, and the following are the principal dimensions upon 
which she is built: Length over all, 315 teet, ditto of keel, 300 feet, breadth 
of beam, 40 feet, depth of hold, 22 feet. In order to secure her rapid com- 
pletion a large quantity of converted,timber has been sent round from the 
eastern + orts. 


Proposep MonumMEeNT TO SHaAkSPEARE.~-An Italian artist named Char- 
digni proposes the erection of a colossal cast-iron monument to Shaks- 
peare, 100 feet high, with three floors in its interior to huld statues of the 
Queen and Prince Albert, and a Shakspearean library. We hope we shall 
never see Primrose Hill or the Regent’s Park disfigured by such mon- 
strosity. Shakspeare’s best statue is in the hearts of his fellow-country- 
men : cheap editions are of a more lasting monument than one of iron or 
bronze.--London Allas. 








CASTLE GARDEN.—A CARD. 
R. HACK €TT IN ADVANCE OF HIS RETUBN FROM EUROPE, WOULD 
respectfully intimate to the people of his native City, New York. asalsothe Musical World 
of America in general, that he has arranged to present to th m for the first time, at CASTLE 
—— on HONDAY, 4th of SEPTEMBER NEXT, that pre-eminent and uarivalled Lyrio 
rtiste, 
MADAME GRISI, 
Together with the fxmous and most accomplished Tenor of the age, 
SIGNOR MARIO, 
In a Series of Cheice OPERAS and GRAND CONCERTS, wherein they will be assisted by se- 
veral Vocalists from the Italian Opera, Paris, and that of Covent Garden, London, as will be more 
particular y expressed in juture advertisements. 
London, July 28, 1854. 





NIBLO’S GARDEN. 


Saturday, August 19th, 1854. 
GRAND COMPLIMENTARY TESTIMONIAL to MR. and MRS. W. J. FLORENOR. 


Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, August 2ist, 23rd, and 25°b, 
The WONDERFUL RAVELS in Mazulm, Mdlle YRCA MATHIAS, inGrand Ballet. 


Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, August 22nd, 24th, and 26th, 
MR. BURTON and his Talented Company in Comedy and Faree. 


Doors open at 7, to commence at 8 o’clock. 

Tickets to all parts of the house, 50 cents. Private Bexes $5. Orchestra Seats, $1. 

Box Office open, for the securing of Private Boxes and Orchestra Seats only, from 8 A.M. to 
2 P.M., and from 3 to 5 P.M. 


THE BRYAN GALLERY 
OF CHRISTIAN ART. 

A COLLECTION, THE MOST COMPLETE EVER MADE BY ONE PERSON, OF AU 

thentic Pictures by Guido de Sienna, (A.D. 1221), Cimabue, Giotto, Memmi, Perugino, 

Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Correggio, Titian, Domenicheno, Salvator Rosa, Valesquez, Murillo, 

Rubens, Van Dyck Teniers, Lely, Rembrant, Os'ade, Ruysdael, Poussin, Claute Lorraine, Sie 

Joshna Reynolds, Hogarth, West, Grenze, and Horace Vernet. No. 843 Broadway. 
Admission 25 Cents. 





Exchange at New York on London. 1094 @ 10944 


ENE AMIBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 19, 1854. 








News from Liverpool to the 5th inst. has been received, and again we 
have a future big with events, and a present that may be dismissed in 
few words.--In the list of imminent contingencies may, we believe, be set 
down an attack on the Aland Islands, and their occupation (after cap- 
ture) by the French troops recently sent to the Baltic. We now know 
that Rear-Admiral Chads, with a strong division of the fleet, was anchor- 
ed off Bomarsund at the latest dates, and that General Baraguay D’Hil- 
liers, with his land force, had either joined him or was in his immediate 
neighbourhood. This prize is really worth securing, since its possession 
would be one of those inexpensive subsidies that France and England 
could afford to proffer to Sweden, as the price of her active alliance ; 
whilst the surrender of a group of islands so well known, could not fail to 
produce a powerful moral effect upon the Fins and other maritime inhabi- 
tants of the Russian shores of the Baltic. Premature reports of the con- 
summation of the deed were even circulated in London and Paris before 
the sailing of the last steamer ; such tidings, however, will coon be due. 
They are also the more needed, as an offset to the stupid admission made 
in the House of Commons, as to the impregnability of Sveaborg and 
Cronstadt, and further, because the King of Denmark has not only re- 
fused to allow a Lazaretto for the use of the allied fleets to be established 
in any part of his dominions—-he has somewhat abruptly and despotically 
modified the Constitution of his Kingdom, in a manner that assuredly 
does not harmonize with the presumed political priaciples of the allies, 
though it requires too much space for explanation here. We Bay their 
“ presumed” political principles, because France and England are rightly 
regarded on the Continent as the exponents of a liberal policy, albeit one 
is ruled by an imperial autocrat, aud the other mystified by a vacillating 
Cabinet.—The second point of expectation is the Crimea, against which 
an immediate expedition is now auuounced with mach confidence. The 
only proof before us is to be found in the busy fitting of a host of trans- 
port vessels at Constantinople, and in the recent departure of our Gene- 





claim. Mr. Borland forgot his dignity and his responsibility when he 





ral Sir George Brown, and the French General Canrobert, from Varna, 
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the pur of reconnoitering the 
poh Sek, that treats professionally of the Crimea and Sebastopol, will 
be found upon the ninth page of this day’s /bion, and are not inappro- 
priate at this juncture. The difficulties of the enterprise are certainly not 
slarred over. We need not, however, reiterate them ; nor need we dwell 
capon the vast consequences that would ensue, if Fortune should crown 
the attack with success. As regards the ambitious cravings of Russia for 
domination over South-Eastern Europe, a blow well planted and sent 
well home to her, in the Black Sea, would set the world at rest for an in- 
definite period. But we beg pardon : all remarks to this end are cruelly 
stale. It will give us more pleasure to recount practical movements 
towards its accomplishment, so soon as we perceive them. 

In saying that the affairs of the present—as distinguished from those 
in the distance--might be summed up very concisely, we intended to 
allude to the want of precision that again marks the intelligence received, 
rather than to want of interest in the news itself. ‘“ Another Turkish vic- 
tory” has, we rejoice to say, become a common phrase. The annoyance 
is that, between telegraphs and couriers and newspaper correspondents, 
one’s impressions of the march of military events are apt to become un- 
comfortably confused. Thus we have now a rumour that, on the 30th 
alt., the Russians, in obedience to orders from St. Petersburg to drive the 
Musselmen back at all hazards, attacked the Turkish and French (?) camp 
at Giurgevo, but were defeated with a loss of 2000 killed, and a large 
sumber of prisoners. 

Whether this is another version of an old fight, or whether one portion 
of the allied troops has at length contrived to find its way into action, 
we cannot undertake to decide. It seems to be better established, that 
powerful “strategic reasons” have again operated on the Muscovite 
generals’ minds, and have moved them hastily towards the river Serenth. 
Wallachia evidently does not suit their plans for a campaign ; they deem 
Moldavia a better military position, however circumscribed it may be as 
a“ material guaraniee.” At the last date, so far as we can peer through 
the misty sources of information, it appears that Omar Pasha and bis 
gubordinates were driving their enemies out of the Principalities, that 
myriads of Austrians were looking on from their own immediate frontier 
of Transylvania, and that the combined expeditionary force was knawing 
its nails with vexation at not being permitted to take part in the pro- 
ceedings. We have only further to notice that the Austrian army is 
awelliog-up (on paper) to a prodigious array, such as we have been ac- 
customed to see with reference to the Czar Nicholas’s legions. One of 
the estimates before us sets the youthful Emperor’s forces down at 
650,000 men! 

The Queen of Spain has been compelled to cry peccavi ; but her humilis 
ating confession of past errors, published in the shape of an Address 
to the Spanish nation, is at the same time full of such promises of po- 
litical amendment, as may be found in the recorded declarations of not 
afew monarchs in difficulties. What this latest one may be worth, it 
would be hard to predict ; but in the meantime Espartero has triumph- 
antly entered Madrid, and O'Donnell is on his way thither; the “ rebel” 
Generals who rose so lately against her Majesty are re-instated in 
rank and favour; and it seems probable that, for a period at least, a 
Throne surrounded by popular institutions will be the order of the day 
in Spain, Thedespised and detested Christina is said to be still lingering 
in the Capital—afraid perhaps to leave it, for fear of ill-treatment on a 
journey through the Provinces, and perhaps already hoping and intrigu- 
ing that the liberal reign may be a short one.—Just the slightest soupcon 
ofa republican demonstration in Paris, on one of the Three Days ; an un- 
comfortable feeling at Parma, not improved, although outwardly quieted 
by the arfival of Austrian troops ; the execution at Rome of one ef the 
assassins of Count Rossi, giving occasion for the individual’s display, from 
the scaffold, of his uoconquerable yearning for the political emancipation 
of the Eternal City ; these are the only items chronicled from the Conti- 
aent at large, that seem to us to be worthy of mention. 
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On Saturday last, so says rumour, our Cabinet Ministers, and their 
most faithful adherents, were to eat the annual whitebait dinner, in sign 
that the Parliamentary session was about to close. And very glad mast 
the poor fellows be, when their release from such torture is near at hand. 
Brow-beaten and hanted down with questions, at cross-purposes among 
themselves, undetermined in their foreign policy, and unable tocarry out 
their own views of a home one, they have surely had an uncomfortable 
time of it. They carry with them also, into their season of comparative 
leisure, no small share of public contempt. Yet they still hold the reins 
of government.--For a pen competent to do it, and wiih leisure to look 
into causes and effects, might it not be an interesting and instructive oc- 
oupation, to consider how it happens, in countries where the rulers are 
responsible to representative Assemblies, and may be changed at pleasure, 
and where the press is absolutely free, that the unpopular hold their 
places so long? This apparent inconsistency is exemplified in the case 
of Lord Aberdeen in England, and in that of Mr. Hincksin Canada. Sball 
we be blamed for hinting that another illustration might be found, some- 
what nearer to us than Quebec or London ? 

Such a question, however, is not to be compassed in a paragraph ; and 
we have now only to pick out two or three little bits of infurmation from 
the scanty stock of journals with which we are furnished, not haviog yet 
received the mail of the America from Boston.—A couple of Ministerial 

. defeats in the House of Commons, on clauses of bills, scarcely furnish oo 
easion for comment : such an event bas lately been of frequent occurrence. 
One of these was in Committee on a bill for the prevention of bribery at 
Elections, for which, in truth, there was some need. It was a govern- 
ment measure ; but notwithstanding this, the final clause that rendered it 
imperative upon elected members to declare that they had not been guilty 
of any malpractices, enumerated in other parts of the act, was rejected by 
® vote of 126 to 86. This defeat was brought about, ostensibly, by the 
opposition of Mr. Henley, and by a few flippant remarks from him 
83 to the declaration spreading over an infinity of time and covering 
every conceivable crime. The House laughed and voted accordingly ; 
for which it will-hereafter be arraigned at the bar of public opinion. 
The second reading was then only carried by a majority of seven ; so 
that the Commons’ are not, one would think, particularly anxious to 
Purge themselves—The Canadian Legislative Council Bill was forward- 
ed another stage by the same branch of the Legislature, on the 4th 
instant. Sir John Pakington had threatened a division, but we do 
not know whether one took place.—-In proof at once of the liberality 
of our legislators, despite war expenses, and of the prevalent desire 
to draw closer our bonds of union with France, it may be observed 
that the sum of £50,000 has been unreservedly voted, for expenses 
to be incurred in the management of the British department of the Uni- 
versal Exhibition at Paris, ia 1855. At the same time so intense is the 
desire to uphold the national credit and honour, that Lord Dudley Stuart 
EM ih rt poten: to back him ia an effort to stay the payment 
may: - of money still due, uader the guarantee of the Russo- 

utch loan. ar is not held by international law to rub off pecuniary 
fcores, whatever effect it may have upon treaties, 
Oaly one other matter strikes us. A slender, very slender rod is yet 
- pickle for the Ministry, aad especially for the Premier. The Hon. 
rancis Lawley is appointed Governor of Southern Australia, and Lord 


Gordon, has been quietly in- 


Aberdeen’s youngest soa, the Hon. Arthur 


ground, Some extracts from a mili- 
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the gravamen of the charge, bas no earthly qualification 
nial duties. But the session is on the point of closing, and members are 
proverbially good-tempered, with grouse shooting aud unlimited yachting 
in immediate prospect before their eyes. They will, in all probability, 
vote the sporting Mr. Lawley a very lacky fellow, and declare that his 
constituents alone have anything to do with his successor. 





Elsewhere the reader will find a few opinions of the American journals 
—culled from a hundred such—on the subject of the late bombardment 

of Grey-Town. It were superfluous to add to them ; as it would be to treat 
seriously the ludicrous attempts of the Washington Union, to set-off 
against this atrocious deed all the former disputes with Great Britaia 

on Central American affairs in general. The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 

disposed of them, save perhaps in respect to this very place. But mark 

the difference. As regards Grey-Town, the non-interference of England 
has been practical, such aid as has been rendered to the inhabitants 

(Americans included) having been rendered in furtherance of their claim 

to the privileges of a free port. So at present, the steps taken by Lieut. 

Jolly were such as might be taken by any Commander whatever, who 

found an unfortunate community without law or order, or the power of 
organizing themselves for their owa protection. 

We have said that there is no necessity for arguing with the Union- 
We must nevertheless remind the admirers of that unscrupulous journal, 
if ithave any, that, although it now pretends to trace the origin of this 
outrage to British influences and coolly speaks of it as a consequence 
thereof, there is not the faintest appearance of anything whatever Bri- 
tish, in the alleged causes for the Cyane’s attack, nor the slightest all u- 
sion to Great Britain in the correspondence that preceded it. If Mr. Bor- 
land insolently threw his cloak over a man accused of murder, and some 
one threw subsequently an anonymous bottle at his head, what in the 
world had the British Government or people to do with it? Or what did 
the iatter either know or care about squabbles between a set of specula- 
ting common carriers, and the natives of the San Juan del Norte ?--No ; 
let the saddle be put on the right horse. There is still some mystery not 
cleared up; but we believe most sincerely that the train for this destruc- 
tion of a town was deliberately laid by the Accessory Transit Company , 
and that they would have humbugged the Administration at Washington 
into making a national affair of it, whether the fiery Mr. Borland had, or 
had not, furnished a convenient match for setting a light to the train al- 
ready laid. Perhaps their machinations may be exposed ; perhaps they 
will be lost to view, in the smoke of an absurd vaporing about nation- 
ality, that was nowise and at no moment involved. 

Since we last wrote the Cyane has arrived at Boston, and her Com- 
mander has proceeded to Washington. 





In the course of a few remarks, last Saturday, on the case of Dr. Peith- 
mann and on the erroneous view taken of it by one of our city contempo - 
raries, we begged him (the latter) to turn his attention to the delicate 
and difficult subject of insanity, with reference to the treatment some- 
times here experienced by those who are rightfully or wrongfully con- 
signed to Lunatic Asylums. The journal in question was particu larly 
severe upon English law and English notions of personal liberty, because 
Dr. Peithmann was incarcerated “ without trial,” and for a lengthen ed 
period, upon the mere certificate of a couple of physicians. We suggest- 
ed, we say, a look nearer home ; and although the bow was not precisely 
drawn at a venture—inasmuch as it is contrary to our habit to meet a 
specific charye with general retaliations, and we had, at the time, some 
indistinct remembrance of cases somewhat similar to Dr. Peithmann’s so 
far as apparent hardship is concerned—we did not think it possible tha t 
we could so immediately fortify our position, as we are now by chance 
enabled todo. To the international lecturer, who bore so hardly on Prince 
Albert, the Queen, the Home Secretary, and the People who respe ct 
them, we commend the few words that follow. 

Turning over, two or three days since, the pile of books and p amph- 
lets, that habitually waits notice on an editor’s table, we stumbled 
upon one of the latter thus entitled: “ Letters of a Lunatic, or, a brief 
Exposition of my University Life, during the years 1853-54, by G. J. 
Adler, A. M., Professor of German Literature in the University of the 
City of New York.” Comiagso immediately upon thoughts turned in that 
direction, it was natural that the eye should dwellon it. Weread it, and 
found it to consist mainly of letters dated from the Bloomingdale Lunatic 
Asylum, the burthen of the author’s complaints being fully exemplified 
in the extract that we borrow from one of them. 


Two days after, on coming home from a walk, I was arrested by two officers 
of the police, consigned to a low prison for several hours, and without trial, 
(which was said to be over,) and without any legal counsel, converted intoan 
insane man by the oath of two physicians, (one of them quite a@ young man.) 
who pretended to found their opinion on an examination o about ten minutes, 
and since then I have lived among lunatics in the asylum, from which I date 
thisletter. My asseverations and objections before the justice werein vain. Dr. 
F—— and a Wall-street broker cosily persuaded the judge in my presence, “ to 
make me comfortable!” * * * * But what aggravates these proceedings, is 
the strange expectation that I should humbly acquiesce in the supposititious in- 
crimination of having been too unsafe to be left at large, of having been really 
incapable mentally and physically to take care of myself——and the still more 
singular menace of swearing me perpetually crazy, and of effecting a permanent 
abridgment of my liberty, iu case I should attempt to defend myself, either le- 
gally or witli my pen, against so palpable and serious infraction of the dearest 
rights of an American citizen. 


The italics even are none of ours. We need not challenge any compa- 
rison between the two cases ; nor decide which of these two poor German 
men of letters has been the more hardly dealt with; nor yet beseech Lord 
Palmerston to remodel our legal enactments according to those that ob- 
tain in the model Republic. May the gods have our contemporary and 
ourselves in their good keeping, especially in the matter of the mens sana. 





The Extradition case at Boston has been decided adversely to the 
claimants ; but we cannot say that the U. S. Commissioner’s decision was 
at variance with either letter or spirit of the clause in the Ashburton 
Treaty, under which they were claimed. The facts were briefly these. 
The prisoners were privates in H.M. 76th Regiment, stationed at Sydaey, 
C.B. On the night of the 12th ult., one of them being on guard at the 
door of the Commissary’s house and the other having the keys of it, the 
house was entered and the military chest robbed of a considerable sum of 
money. The two men absconded, early the next morning ; and in disguise 
obtained passage on board a sailing vessel for Boston. They were tracked 
thither and claimed, on a charge of robbery ; but to distinguish between 
this crime and simple larceny, it is requisite that the person robbed should 
have been put in bodily fear. There was no evidence to this effect, and 
the culprits were consequently discharged. They were however rearrest- 
ed, at the instance of H.M. Consul, and will be tried for the lesser offence, 
escaping at anyrate the punishment that would have awaited them, as 
deserters from the 1).’.lsh army, if handed over to our authorities. 

This is a plain case, and one that would scarcely be worth special allu- 
sion, but for a circumstance mentioned by the Bostoa papers. We read 
with no less pain than surprise, that the U. S. Commissioner’s decision was 
received with applause! Why? What sympathy could possibly exist on 
behalf of a couple of vagabonds, who were clearly dishonoured, aud were 
apparently branded as thieves? »“ Qh,” says some whining senti- 
mentalist, “they were really pursued as deserters, and would have been 
shot, if delivered up.” Of course, they would ; and deservedly too. They 
were volunteers, not conscripts. Military law, to which they swore obe- 
dience, attached the highest penalty to this crime. They knew this, and 





ducted into Mr. Lawley’s seat in Parlia 


ment. The latter, and this is 





for his new Colo- | of a breach of trust, and of purloining public and private property. Yet, 
' forsooth, an intelligent (?) audience must clap its delicate hands, when 


such wretches go unpunished. This is matter for sober sadness, far more 
s0 than the escape of Messrs. Prichard and Carey, the applauded gen- 
tlemen in question. For, to say truth, laxity of public sentiment is 


‘creeping more and more upon the civilized world. In it perhaps there is 


less open violence than in former days ; but in place of that, we have much 
that is more prejudicial. In political life, we see the utmost toleration 
allowed to jobbing, deceit, and tergiversation ; in commercial life, we 
hear of astounding frauds and extensive swindles, and are almost forced 
to look upon them as evils inseparable from a high development. Is the 
soldier’s honour to become a bye-word, as the statesman’s and the trades- 
man’shas become? That there should have been sympathisers in the 
case under notice, would almost induce a belief that, in this respect also, 
our remarkable age is determined to free itself from all clogs and antique 
prejudices. But we fall back upon one last hope. Possibly, under the in- 
fluence of recent singular events in their city, and still inflamed by local 
excitement, these strong-minded Bostonians mistook the Ashburton 
Treaty for the Fugitive Slave Law. After all, the descendants of the 
men who fought at Bunker Hill may not seriously approve of a soldier 
deserting his colours. 
It will be seen, by several extracts given elsewhere from Canadian pa- 
pers, that the Elections have terminated disastrously for the Hon. Francis 
Hincks and his Colleagues, who, having appealed to the country on the 
point of general merits, would now measure their own official deserts by 
the narrow test of two difficult questions. But the Parliament is really 
summoned for the 5th of next month ; what is then to happen in the way 
of party c mbinations cannot be foreseen even by the far-sighted who are 
on the spot. Why should we in the distance speculate thereupon? It is 
remarkable that there are at least fifty new men returned. Shall there 
be no leading spirits amongst them? Is the race of the masterly-minded 
extinct? Canada wants them: England wants them; the United States 
want them. Are they all absorbed in rail-roads and bubbles? 

Looking more closely at the Reciprocity Treaty, we observe that in 
order to complete it, it must be ratified by the Provincial Parliaments. 
Whilst, then, there is no doubt whatever as to the course the Canadian 
Legislature will adopt, we are glad to gather from such New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia journals as come under our eye, that there is every pro - 
bability of a similarly wise course being adopted by those Colonies. 
Prince Edward Island may also be set down for an affirmative vote ; and 
Newfoundland, under the Treaty, may take her own course without af- 
fecting the general operation of this highly beneficial arrangement. 

A new Ministry, of which the Hon. George Coles is the leader, has be ex 
organized, with the approval of Governor Daly, of Prince Edward 
Island. 

The mysterious bark Grapeshot arrived here—with her 35,000 muskets 
unsold--on Wednesday last. This vessel has been the ship-reporters’ 
Flying Dutchman. Whilst anchored off the mouth of the Mississippi 
during several months, waiting for a chance of converting her hardwar e 
into cash, she has been announced as capturing poor merchant ships in 
the jaws of the British Channel, under guise of a Rassian privateer, and 
as frightening the Captain-General of Cuba, and the rulers of half the Ce n- 
tral American Republics, out of all their propriety and courage. She is 
a clipper, no doubt; and we agree with the WV. O. Delta, that “ those 
35,000 maskets would be terribly effective in a close encounter.” The 
Delta, however, should have given a crew of rather more than 18 men. 
Even fillibusters, in boarding, could scarcely handle 1940 muskets a-pie ce. 











The Bininger Guard, one of the many uniformed and well-disci plined 
Militia Companies of New York, has just returned home, after a very 
pleasant excursion to Niagara and Montreal. They were publicly ent er- 
tained at the latter city ; and their visit has happily been productive of 
another display of that courteous and kindly feeling, which subsists and 
ought to subsist between States that have so much in common. At cer- 
tain festivals ia this city, it is our pleasure to see St. George’s E nsign 
lovingly twined with the Stars and Stripes of America. We should have 
been glad to see the same at Montreal, when under the presidency of the 
Mayor of the city--officers of her Majesty's army, of the local Cavalry 
corps, and of the U.S. Militia, fraternised and exchanged manly senti- 
ments. We have no room for an account of the proceedings. 





Often have we sighed over the antipathy of General Cass to everything 
British. It is, therefore, with the higher gratification that we notice in 
print an exception to this rule. When the Reciprocity Treaty was con- 
firmed by the Senate, the General announced the fact by letter to the 
Hon. W. H. Merritt, in terms exceedingly creditable, when the strength 
and duration of his prejudices are considered. General Cass manfully 
expresses a hope that hereafter “‘ the only contest between them (the U. 
S. and Great Britain) will be a generous rivalry in all that ou ght to con- 
stitute the true pragress of nations.” Well said: Amen! may it be sot 





Limited space, so often pleaded in excuse for the omissions of a weekly 
paper, has its convenient side. Thus we cannot envy our capacious 
brethren found daily at the breakfast or the tea-table, that we have no 
corner for the details of a disgusting but pre-arranged rough-and-tumble 
fight, fought on one of the wharves usually dedicated to commercial pur- 
poses, nor one wherein might be copied, or chaunted, an epithalamium 
in hononr of a prize-fighter. Still less do we regret crowding out a very 
scandalous peep into the domestic life of a man of letters, whereof one of 
our large-sided contemporaries copies the full particulars, naively adding 
that it is about time for the circulation of this bit of gossip to be stopped, 
seeing that the person implicated has indignantly protested against it. 





An Irish journal informs its readers that Mr. Dillon—-one of the Irish 
Exiles, and a gentleman highly esteemed in this community—bas receiv- 
ed permission from the British Government to return to his own country. 
We believe that the statement is incorrect. 


A very fine Danish frigate, of 44 guns, is at anchor in this port. 





When our respected countryman, Mr. Edward F. Sanderson, took his 
departure recently for his native land, we recorded the fact that a nume- 
rous assemblage of the English residents of New York had been convened, 
and had passed a series of Resolutions, complimentary to that gentleman 
and expressive of the heartiest wishes for his future welfare. This token 
of good-feeling was only, we believe, presented to him on board the 
steamer in which he sailed, so that he had no immediate opportunity of 
replying. A late mail, however, has brought Mr. Sanderson's acknow- 
ledgments. in a letter addressed to her Majesty's Consul, Mr. Barclay. 
From it we have much pleasure in extracting the subjoined paragraph. 


This anlooked-for memorial of friendship and regard, from my eld and valued 
friends in New York, I never can sufficiently appreciate; numbering amongst 
them so many honoured names, whose high standing and example have always 
commanded respect.—I most heartily thank you and all for so cordial a tokem 
of their kind remembrance. To be thought in any way worthy of the conf- 
dence and good opinion of my fellow-countrymen is an honour I shall for ever 
deeply cherish. 


————— 


Cricket.—A match was played on the ground at Hoboken, on Wednesday 
last, between eleven married and eleven single of the St. George's Club, which 
being for one day’s play was not finished.—Oa both sides there was some very 
good play bo we may especially name the batting of Gibbea, De Grave, and 





ran the risk, adding to the infamy of deserting their colours the baseness 





Wa \ etowling of Gibbes and Wallack, and the long-stopping of Bing- 




















___ She Albion. 








ham which was really first rate.—Bailey, in his second innings, brought to 
mind the slashing hits of the old times, and rapidly run up a long score.—Wal- 
ler’s slows, although not as trae as they might have been, it will be seen were 
effective. The following is the score. 


MARRIED. 
First Innings. Second Innings. 
Sharp b. Gibbes..............-+-05- 2 ec. De Grave, b. Gibbes............ 9 
Bailey b. Meikieham................ i). errr .36 
Emmett b. Gibbes............ ..... Mt PERN o's vss Soleedaten vcoccsccct 12 
ea RE ee ES ror 29 
Embary b. Meikleham.............. egy trey ETT Tee 
Hindhaugh c. Munn, b. Gibbes ..... pe ay Ae 0 
La Montaigne b. Meikleham......... 3 ec. Tinson, b. Gibbes.............. 9 
Waller b. ST Wats aaah s > 6 oe Pr ah ils tbh avaink ans « 4 
Sam Wright c. Gibbes, b. De Grave.. 4 b. Gibbes..................... ie 
H. Wright not out..............++.. 2 c.and b. Meikleham............. 6 
a Seapets iagtpagt OO i eee 
Byes 2, Wide Balls6.............. 8 Byes 3, Leg Byes 1, Wide Balls 19, 
et  ) Xp RR Ul y 
65 137 
SINGLE. 


First Innings. 
Mann b. Wallack 
Bingham c. Wright, b. Wallack 


BI, WOOO 66 iiss cto dcccccccceee ceecs 15 
Gibbes, st. S. Wright, b. Waller ................ 30 
Tinson c. 8. Wright, b. Waller.................. 1 
Meikleham b. Waller .................060000005 26 
NE oss Son Saat nc vcs ¥'ev ce cones thee 3 
Cropper c. Emmett, b. Waller.................. 9 
Menane Dy WENNGD. 65.5 0 05 BW ce ce eee cate as. 7 
A” a ea eee 
Banning not out................ asd d's oie ae ~ 
Byes 23, Leg Byes 5, Wide Balls 10............. 38 
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THE LATE ELECTIONS IN CANADA. 
THE RESULT. 


The cast up of the list of members returned, as we have already pub- 
lished it, shows, ministerialists in Lower Canada 35, and in Upper Canada 
22, in all 57; and of all shades of opposition, in Lower Canada 28, and 
in Upper Canada 43, in all 71. Of the two returns yet to come in, we 
suppose Chicoutimi will be ministerial and Gaspe opposition, though the 
last is doubtful. To this showing we believe we ought to make an amend- 
ment, so as to transfer Mesers. Brodeur, Polette, Guevremont, Whitney, 
O’Farrel and Chapais to the opposition. We are told, on what we con- 
ceive to be good authority, that these gentlemen share the opinions of 
Mr. Sicotte, and will be in opposition. If we add these to the Lower 
Canadian opposition, and deduct them from the ministerial ranks, we 
shall have, ministerialists in Lower Canada 29, and opposition 34. The 
account would then stand for the whole Province thus :-- 


MINISTERIAL. 

EE ae ee ee ! 

EI ee ee ee 
OPPOSITION. 

a a hein A a eg RRR RES EE. . 84 

SR ie a ree ar Ory yA 43 

77 


This would give a majority of twenty-six to the Opposition, or adding 
two for the double returns of Messrs. Hincks and Chabot, of twenty-eight, 
at the vote for the Speakership. But the difficulty of collecting the whole 
strength of the Opposition on any one platiorm is not inconsiderable, and 
those who expect to see an overwhelming majority in Opposition may 
very possibly be disappointed, though we believe that a defeat, and that 
speedily, must come for the present holders of office. Of the Opposition 
we rank some sixteen among the old Conservative party, of whom only 
about twelve, we think, are ready to battle upon the ground of preserva- 
tion of the Reserves. To these last may probably be added some three 
or four followers of Mr. Cauchon, making perbaps in all fifteen opponents 
of secularization. If these are deducted from the Opposition, we still 
have left a tolerably homogeneous party of sixty-two members, compris- 
tag ihe forty liberal politicians of Upper and Lower Canada, separated, 
it is true, into a number of sections, but yet able to unite, if personal 
pretensions are excluded, in such a way as to form a working adminis- 
tration. Several sections of this Opposition are thorougbly pledged, by 
act and word, against the persone? of the present Government. This we 
take, for example, to be most plainly the case with the whole of the 
“ Rouge’’ representation of Lower Canada; the friends of Mr. Sicotte ; 
the members for Montreal ; the friends of the late Speaker McDonald, and 
the friends of Mr. Brown. Of the clear grit section of the Opposition, 
numbering some twenty-one, probably about half may be expected to 
willingly resign their opposition, in favor of ministerial pretensions of im- 
proved conduct. Should they do so, they may, for a short time, throw 
the balance entirely into the hands of the small body of united anti- 
secularizers ; but the moral effect of the position which the Liberal party 
in Lower Canada has assumed must not be left out of the account. We 
can hardly believe that the inducements to join a moribund clique, com- 

d of men, who, with the exception of one or two, have shown them- 
selves thorougbly imbecile and helpless at the first approach of serious 
danger, and who have no common views, can balance the attractions of a 
young and vigorous party with kindred opinions and sympathies.— 
Montreal Herald, Aug, 11. 

CLASSIFICATION OF MEMBERS, 


There being so many diverse reports abroad as to the political profes- 
sions of the majority of candidates elected since the last dissolution of 
Parliament, we have endeavoured carefully to separate /e vrai from le 
vrai-semblable ; having classed as opposed to the Ministry all who voted 
in support of Mr. Sicotte’s non-confidence motion, and all those who have 
subsequently declared their sentiments in opposition to the views of the 
cabinet, as well with reference to public policy as with regard to ministe- 
rial speculations. 

After having made the most liberal allowance for contingencies, and 
for possible miscalculations, the following return exhibits the extraordi- 
mary number of thirty-four votes reckoned unfavourable to the Ministry. 
Amongst 65 members returned for the Upper Province, 45 rank as op- 
—_ ; and out of 63 already elected in Lower Canada, but 27 can 

counted as supporters of the Hincks-Morin administration. Gaspé, 
and Chicoutimi and Tadousac, have yet to send their two representatives 
in order to make the full complement of the reformed Parliament, consist- 
ing of 130 members. 

_The jadgment of condemnation passed by the Legislative Assembly 
did not suffice to convince Ministers that public opinion was decidedly 
against them ; they therefore appealed to the constituencies separately, 
and in the majority of these the judgment of Parliament has been con- 
firmed. In his address to the electors of South Oxford, Mr. Hincks put 
the issue before the whole country in these explicit terms : 

“ It will be your duty, in common with your brother electors, throughout the 
province, to decide by your votes at the hustings whether or not the present 
administration is deserving of confidence.” 

The country accepted the trial, and the administration has received an 
emphatic reply in the shape of thirty-four voices all instructed to proclaim 
that the present Ministry is not deserving of confidence. The humiliating 
defeat of two members of the government, and the fact of there being a 
majority of nine aati-ministerialists in the Lower Canadian section of the 
new house, shows painly enough that the game is up with His Excellency’s 
advisers. They may, in farcical imitation of Imperial Cwsar, gather their 
pracs share og oe ake ~— with “dignified neutrality,” or linger 
boraly. until ejec rom their places by an ignominou ding. 
—Quebec Gazette August 10, = Y ee seh 

THE MINISTRY, 

The organs of the Administration appear i. Cvusole themselves with 
the delusion that the recent elections have returned a majority in fa- 
vour of ministers, because there is a majority of members favourable to 
the secularization of the Clergy Reserves, They would make the coun- 
try suppose, that they actually hold the conviction that this point of the 
Clergy Reserves was the one on which the elections turned, and that, if 
ba: Ministry are sound upon it, the present corruptionists are to remain 

wer. 

this be the only straw they have to catch, they mi j 
confess at once the total defeat of the Administration, The Tens ke 
fore the electors was not the Clergy Reserves, in Upper Canada, nor the 
Seigniorial Tenure, in Lower Canada, but the corruptions of the present 
Cabinet. No doubt those great questions were considered, along witb 


others, on the part of the electors, when balaucing the claims of candi: 
dates, but the real issue was whether the Ministry were entitled to confi- 
dence, or the reverse, and this is the only issue that will b> considered in 
Parliament. 








The deception might probably work its way among men ill-informed 
on public affairs, but we apprehend, that it will just receive its due at- 
tention in the House. The country wants a change of men. It wants 
men with some pretensions to honesty, and in selecting men of that cha- 
racter from among the members returned, we think it would -go hard, if 
it did not find at the same time that the honesty is accompanied by as 
high an average of talent, as falls to the share of the present eleven.-— 
Montreal Gazette, August 11. 


and we will do so in b 








have ne 





rief. This last rendering’ of the Opera will, we 
hesitation in saying, compare favourably with any of the preceding ones, mat. 
gré the names of Steffanone, Salvi, Badiali, and Marini, which flourish upon 
previous bills. In this connexion we would especially refer to Signor Beraldi, 
whose Arturo, although dissimilar to Salvi’s, and inferior in its points of act- 


ing, does place him as a lyric artist prominently inthe frontrank. Of the pore 


and flowing quality of his voice we have spoken before; as also of his genera) 


| Style of vocalisation. In Arturo however, the most important as well as most 


THE ABSURDITIES AND ANOMALIES OF THE LATE ELECTION, 


There are so many contradictions and absurdities involved in the re- 
sult of the recent elections, that all ordinary calculations, as to the safety 
or danger of the Ministry, are almost as uncertain as bets upon a horse 
race, with forty to run. For example, Mr. Malcolm Cameron, the moun- 
tebank of the Ministry, and the best humbug in British America, is beaten 
on his own ground by Mr. Brown, a professed Reformer; and on the 
ground selected for him by his friends, by Mr. Shaw, a well known Con- 
servative. And both these extremes meet in order to defeat the Ministry. 
On the other hand, Mr. Hincks, who was supposed to be the most unpo- 
pular man in the Government, and who, if there was any public opinion 
in Canada, would assuredly have been spurned by every constituency 
from one end of the Province to the other, was elected by a large majo- 
rity, for a well-known radical county; and that too against the united 
efforte of William Lyon Mackenzie and George Brown, Thus then we 
see one reform constituency repudiating Malcolm Cameron, who is but a 
mere cypher in mischief in comparison with Mr. Hincks ; whilst we find 
another endorsing all the gross improprieties of the Inspector-General, 
and giving him a lease of power, so far at least as they are able to do so, 
for an indefinite period tocome. Again, we find Mr. Fergusson, who op- 
posed the present Ministry throughout the whole of the late Parliament, 
allowed to walk the course in a notoriously reform riding ; whilst Mr. 
Hartman, who voted against them upon the memorable want of confi- 
dence motion, was supported by the Government against Mr. Price, a re- 
former of respectability and character. On the other hand Mr. Scatcherd 
was elected, it is alleged, by the entire reform vote in West Middlesex, 
a large share, if not the whole of such votes being claimed by the Minis- 
try—yet the first thing Mr. Scatcherd does, is to repudiate that Ministry 
in terms and under circumstances as galling as they are injurious to them. 
Whilst Mr. Hincks was being elected for Oxford, Mr. Christie,—who was 
deemed of sufficient importance to be consulted as to the dissolution of 
Parliament,—-was beaten by a young man scarcely known in political life, 
and a Conservative.-- Toronto Colonist, August 10. 


Arup. 


AN EnxGuisu PAsHA AND A Batcn or Beys.—Some of the irregular cavalry 
in the service of the Sultan—as daring and graceless a set of scamps as ever 
threw leg over a horse—are to be disciplined and commanded by English offi- 
cers, mainly if not entirely selected from the East India Company’s army, 
wherein the Native Horse is analogous in some respects. The following are 
the Turkish titles given by the Sultan to Genl. Beatson and his staff :—-His Ex- 
cellency Shemsi Pasha, Lieut.-Genl. Beatson; Daoud Bey, Col. Green, Chief of 
the Staff; Naymi Bey, Col. Steinbach; Kojalo Bey, Col. Creagh; Yussuf Bey, 
Major C. Lane Fox; Munir Bey, or Loch. Dr. Sandwith, staff-surgeon and 
principal interpreter, and the Hon. F. Walpole have not yet received titles. 








Navy. 


APProOlINTNENTS.—The vacancy caused by the death of Capt. Hyde Parker has 
been filled by the promotion to post rank of Commander Houston Stewart, of 
the Modeste, and his appointment to the Firebrand.—Capt. H. Chads to be 
principal agent for transports in the Baltic.—Lieuts: J. P. Luce, of the Dragon 
st-fr.to command the Lynx scr-st gun-boat, for service in the Baltic; E. F. Lod- 
der to the Meander. 

Promorions.—With reference to the official despatches giving an account’ 
the attack on the batteries at the Sulina mouth of the Danube,when Cat - or- 
ker, of the Firebrand, was killed, the Lords of the Admiralty havin» already 
promoted Acting Lt. Algernon Lyons to be Lt, by Commission, they are further 
pleased to promote Mr. G. B. Goolden, and Mr. KE. E. Kerby, Mates, to be Lts. 


More NEw Sutps or War.—In addition to the Pembroke list, men- 
tioned last Saturday, two new vessels of war, each of 20 guns, are being 
built at Chatham. They are to be named the Cadmus and Charybdis. 
Two vessels, each pierced for 16 guns, to be called the Camelia and Mu- 
tine, and two of eight guns, to be named the Lyra and Icarus, are to be 
built at Deptford. A vessel to be called the Scout, to carry 20 guns, is 
being built at Woolwich, and another of 20 guns, the Scylla, at Sheer- 
ness.-Thrae troop-ships for service in the Baltic, to be named the Urgent, 
Perseverance, and Transit, built for Government, are now ready for 
launching in the port of London. 

THE VoLunTEERS FOR Boat SERVICE ON THE DanuBE.—-The dispatch of a 
small draft of seamen, to aid in manning a flotilla of Turkish gun-boats 
has been already mentioned ; but the following extract of a letter from 
Baltschih Bay isinteresting: ‘‘ Lord Raglan made an application to the 
Admiral for the services of some seamen, whom he deemed would prove 
very useful to him when he approached the Danube. This very soon 
transpired in the fleet, and the scenes of excitement that took place baffle 
description ; petty officers came forward begging to be disrated to able- 
seamen, and offering to forfeit all their petty officer’s servitude if their 
respective captains would only send them on this service. No other ar- 
rangement could be come to than that of drawing lots. The command of 
the little party was given to Lieut. H. C. Glyn and Prince Ernest of Lein- 
ingen, both of the Britannia (the latter a midshipman). They started 
everland for Varna. 

A Suieur Arrarr with Greek Pirates.—The following letter, dated 
from the Bay of Volo, June 29, contains an account of the capture of 
Greek pirates near the island of Negropont:--“ At daylight yesterday, 
as her Majesty’s steam-ship Triton was cruising off the N. E. end of the 
island of Negropont, a suspicious-looking caique was observed pulling in 
shore. Chase was given, and a boat sent to reconnoitre, when it was 
found that the crew had abandoned her and retired to the bush. On the 
boat’s crew boarding, a number of Greeks, well armed, used threatening 
gestures, pointing pistols and guns at the crew. Upon this the boat re- 
turned to the Triton, and, being reinforced by another boat manned and 
armed, pulled in shore; and, upon nearing the land, a brisk fire was 
opened upon them by the pirates in the jungle, which was returned by 
shell and shot from the ship and small arms from the boats, under cover 
of which the caique was towed off to the ship. 

“This part of Negropont is farmed by English, French, and Swiss. 
They had previously informed the commander of the Triton that the ad- 
Jacent bays were infested by pirates, and they were immediately in- 
formed of the capture, and that the pirates had sought shelter on their 
estates without the means of escape. Arrangements were then made 
that the peasantry shoald be collected and proceed to that part of the 
coast, and the Triton proceeded to sea. By this means 15 of these cut- 
throats were captured, all armed with guns, pistols, and knives, and 
given up to the Greek authorities, to be dealt with according to law. 

“ The scene of this encounter is a romantic spot close to Cape Amoni, 
and opposite the island of Pontiko, on the North-east bluff of Negropont. 
This will prove a wholesome lesson, for some casualties must have oc- 
curred from the bursting of shell and scattering of grape, although, from 
the nature of the ground and densely-wooded country, it is not possible 
to ascertain the extent of the damage.” 


JAusic. 


IvALIAN OrgRA at CasTLe Garpen.—The revival of Bellini’s last and (we 
think) best Opera, that of “ J Puritani,” is the only noticeable event since 
our last. Maretzek’s season at Castle Garden is at its close; one night more, 
and then the Manager's own benefit, and there's an end of it. We truly regret 
that it has not been a more profitable one; to the lovers of the lyric Drama, 
that portion of them which had to remain in town during the summer so!stice 
at least—it has been a most pleasant one, but the management has no doubt 
sustained heavy losses by this summer campaign. During the brief period of 
only about "six weeks, we have witnessed “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” “ Son. 
nambula,” “ Maria di Rohan,” “ Louisa Miller,’ “ Masaniello,” and last 
not least, ‘‘ Puriiani!” With one exception, the new artists brought over by 
Maretzek have done great credit to his taste and judgment in the selection, and 
have established themselves in the favour of our public. We regret that this 
week we shall hear the last of Neri Beraldi and Graziani, the excellent Tenor 
and Baritone of this troupe, as their engagements close with the month, and 
they must return shortly to Paris, in order to be in time for the opening of the 
Grand Opera, where they are engaged. Maretzek’s reserved corps, intended 
for the opening of the new Opera House in Fourteenth Street, will shortly ar- 
rive, and en attendant the Impresario takes his present troupe to Philadelphia, 
to give two or three weeks of Opera at the Chestnut Street Theatre. 

It may be expected by our readers that we should have a few remarks or com- 
ments to make upon the performance of “ Purttani,” by the present company, 











| difficult ré/e he has as yet sustained, he rises with the grandeur of the musie, 


and is equal to all the exigencies of the occasion. His A te, o Cara, as well as 
the Credeasi, misera, in the Quartette of the last act, have never been surpassed, 
—we think not even equalled, on this side of the Atlantic. His sostenuto style 
is peculiarly adapted to the pathetic and melting airs which Bellini has allotted 
to this ré/e, while his perfect execution of runs and roulades, and the almost 
faultless use of the apoggiatura, stamp him, even at his early age, as among 
the greatest vocalists. 

Signori Graziani and Coletti as Ricardo and Giorgio gave general satisfac. 
tion, to the public as well as to the more exacting critic. Were we inclined te 
find fault, we should say that the former does almost a little too much, and the 
latter too little,in order to produce that harmony d’ensembile so necessary for 
effect. Although Graziani’s is not the most powerful Baritone we ever had 
here (which we do not consider a great desideratum), yet the freshness and yi- 
brating timbre of his beautiful voive leave us nothing to wish for. Coletti sings 
like an artist, with good intention and quietly-correct execution, but would 
greatly improve the effects he produces, and be even more true and just to him- 
self, could he be induced to open his mouth wider, and deliver his notes with 
more freedom.—Madame Bertucca-Maretzek as Elvira again distinguished her 
self, as she has done on every occasion, this season. Her Qui /a voce and Vien, 
diletto afforded us much pleasure, even after hearing the great celebrities, who 
usually make these motivos their chevaux de bataille. 

Regarding the orchestra, though at the eleventh hour as it were, we have te 
repeat our old complaint, of deficiency in string instruments. Indeed in some 
portions of this Opera, this defect is so marked, that it produces the impression 
of listening to a kettle-drum solo, with trombone accompaniments. Neither 
the orchestra nor the conductor is to blame for this however, so long as the 
numbers on the strings are so comparatively few. 

One word more. The season, as we said above, closes with one more per- 
formance and a Benefit. This is to be a Lyric Festival for the joint Benefit of 
Max Maretzek and Mme. Bertucca-Maretzek, and is to take place on Wednee- 
day evening next. The season has been a most disastrous one to Maretzek, 
who has bad losses and mishaps enough to discourage almost any manager. 
We need not repeat the list of them now; but we trust that the returns on next 
Wednesday evening will show that the musical public of this Metropolis at 
least appreciate the energies, talents, and indomitable perseverance displayed 
by him. Let Maretzek and his wife have a bumper by all means! The con. 
ductorfand the Prima Donna deserve it,—to say nothing more of the Manager. 


The town is on the tip-toe of expectation for the arrival of Grisi and Mario 
expected by the coming Collins steamer. / 


Dranta. 


The Broapway TueEarre is, we believe, to open its doors on Monday, and 
its management is confided to the experienced hands of Mr. Barrett.—In a very 
few weeks tu: opening of Burron’s, WALLACk’S, and the new Merroro.iran 

‘4 47pp will furnish ample entertainment for the most inveterate play-goers. 
—Meantime, an extract or two from home papers must take the place of eriti- 


cal notices. 

Tur CrassicaL at Municu.—An awful dramatic solemnity—it seems irre- 

verent to call it a“ festival”—bas been celebrated at Munich. The two first 

lays performed were rigid] classical ; one being the genuine Greek metal, 
orged by Sophocles ; the other the finest German silver imitation manufac- 
tured by Schiller. Antigone led the way ; and the Bride of Messina followed. 
The British playgoer some years since opened his eyes (and mouth) pretty 
widely at Antigone, and listened in a state of bewildered bliss to Chorus an 
Se mi-chorus, Strcphe and Antistrophe—what would have tg to him if he 
had witnessed the performance of the Bride of Messina? ‘This play is too 
classical to allow the persons of the chorus to sing: they must only speak, and 
must moreover realise the modern notion of a disorderly mob, by all speaking 
at once. In the recent performance at Munich,twenty gentlemen—ten of them 
in brown dresses, and ten in red dresses—formed the chorus surrounding “ the 
Princess Isabella,” who, standing in the middle of them, uttered conciliatory 
spe eches—as well she might, in such a situation—and was answered by the 
twe nty mouths of the chorus all opening at once, all speaking the same words 
exactly at the same time, and all ending again right toa moment. The sound 
thus produced is described, by our French informant, Theophile Gautier, as 
being like the voice of a Colossus. Heaven defend us from the colossal mis- 
fortune of ever baving to hear it !—Leader, July 22. 

Aecounts differ as to the merits of a new trifle lately produced at the Olym- 
pic, though they agree as to the continued well-doing of Mr. Robson, the po- 
pular low comedian of the day. Thus: 

A new farce, entitled “ Perfect Confidence,” was produced on Monday. Its 
interest entirely centres in Mr. Robson, who enters with the rise of the curtain, 
and maintains almost entire possession of the stage until its fall. The title 
must be interpreted by contraries; ‘‘ perfect confidence” meaning no confidence 
at all. In like manner, the name of the hero is contradictory to his nature— 
Mr. Easy being the most uneasy of mortals. One might think that the play- 
wright bas taken his cue from the Kantean Antinomies, and found a joke in 
the universal antithesis. All the wit of the piece lies in the assumption of op- 
position between principle and conduct. Mr. Easy thinks a jealous man to be 
the meanest of animals, yet cannot quit his wife for a moment; gets under a 
table to listen clandestinely to her conversation, picks the pocket of his sup- 
posed rival to read a letter she has written, and commits the climax of absur- 
dity by supposing he is about to be poisoned by a glass of scda-water. The ra- 
pid and varying emotions of such a character find their exponents in the mu- 
table and flexible features of Mr. Robson, who, without any very weighty or 
witty dialogue, managed to make them intelligible and amusing. This is not 
the first time that Mr. Robson has been appointed to play the jealous man, nor 
is the part the best of the kind in which we have seen him,—not at all, for in- 
stance, equal to that which he is supposed to assume “ to oblige Benson,” in 
the farce of that name; we cannot, therefore, promise the reader anything very 
novel or really superior in the nominally new piece. It derives its merit solely 
from the acting; for which it offers few opportunities, and those not first rate. 
—Atheneum. 

Perfect Confidence is an English version of a little farce, which, wader te 
name of Pas Jaloux, has recently enjoyed considerable popularity at t " a 
étés. The object of bringing it out at the Olympic would seem to —— me toed 
provide a new part for Mr. Robson, who in the impersonation of c = = 
which give scope for the — eee feeling with ordinary 
medy is original and unrivalled. re 

The pte on of Mr. Robson was inimitable, and kept the audience 2 S ya = 
laughter from beginning to end. The progress of jealousy, pow a ith phn 3g 
cion into what seems to him a terrible certainty, was manage vi fing. 
mate art; and while the quaint humour with which he individua — 
sonage of Mr. Easy was elusirahly retained throughout, there was tO s 
almost painful in his portrayal of emotion when the discovery 0 fdr ard . 
leaves him no further chance of doubting that his wife has p ay f the oe 
The other characters were creditably sustained, and the omagaa 9 pa ose | 
which contains some highly diverting incidents, and is gree tee = Me 
smartness, was unequivocal. The “ life and soul” of it, woile pend nde 
Robson, who was summoned forward when the curtain fell an a y 
applauded.— Times. 

Taz New York TuHearre.—Since ti 
programme of the new and magnificent es 


Metropolitan Hall, and leased to Mr. Will ; 
neum, at Boston. Mr. Harry Eytinge is to be Stage Manager; and a numerous 


dramatic company is registered in the published advertisement. Unlackily, 
since we handed over this corner of the Albion to Atva who still is merge 
our theatrical memory has so completely faded, that the large majority of ve P 
names are unfamiliar to our eyes and ears. We ask pardon therefore, if “— 
in proper greeting: the members will nevertheless be duly welcomed oon oe 
—The opening night is to be 18thof next month, when Julia Dean is to trea’ had 
public to a Comedy, an Italian troupe to perform an Opera, and the Rousse : 
conclude with a Ballet—surely @ quantum suff. for the small consideration 0 
a ian not omit to notice three new appointments in the list of attachés to 
this new house. The morals and taste of the audience are to be strictly 4 
tured, fora ‘‘ Dramatic Censor” is announced, in the person of Mr. Corne 1 
Matthews. Does a Jady in her box faint from the heat of the crowded — 
blage, straightway two “ Attending Physicians ’ are on the spot to angst _ 
Is there a squabble about elbow-room or admittance-money—forthwith . a 
of “ Counsellors” step out, and enlighten you on the law in point. omg - 
rican or English Manager has ever so completely and so openly er » nin 
modern accessories of the Drama? But does the fitty sont cover the cos' 
casual bleeding, or the customary fee for a legal opinion 





1e above was in type, we have seen the 
tablishment erected on the ruins of 
ard, formerly of the Howard Athe- 











1854. 


“New Books. 


Tue Rarrers.—By a Searcher after Truth. New York. H. Long | 


& Brether. In the moderate compass of a duodecimo, there is mach here 
comprised and condensed, that it was desirable to have in some accessi- 
ble form ; for it must be owned that a thinking community should not 
leave altogether unheeded the “Mysteries, Fallacies, and Absurdities of 
Spirit-rapping, Table-tipping, and Entrancement,” of which, accord- 
ing to the title-page, this little volume treats. And although the au- 
thor is unproclaimed, and consequently his personal experiences and 
investigations cannot have much weight, this does not impair the value 
of his general survey of his subject. If the Searcher, during what he calls 
“a circle of visits among the Rappers,” does not look very deeply and is 
apt to be flippant in his remarks, he makes amends by really showing 
them to usin the second half of his book, ‘‘ contemplated pleasantly, phi- 
losophically, and theologically.” Interest in these delusions may be on 
the wane—we trust it is; but we are glad to have a sensible exposition 
of them. 

Tue Orator’s Toucusrone. By Hugh McQueen. ew York. 1854, 
Harpers.—A duodecimo, containing practical instructions for those who 
aim at distinction in public speaking. Such persons may derive conside- 
rable benefit from it ; but it were desirable on the whole, even for their 
sake, that audiences at large should not become fagniliar with the mecha- 
nical routine of eloquence. Destroy the apparent spontaneousness of the 
finest oratory. and you would seriously compromise its effectiveness.— 
The pitch of the voice, the arrangement of points, the use of quotations, 
the happy moment for emphasis—these, and similar essentials, cannot be 
neglected by the student ; though the less the listener knows about them, 
the more chance that he will be forcibly struck by their judicious appli- 
cation. Mr. McQueen, we repeat, conveys much useful instruction, 
though not remarkably felicitous in his own style. 


—_~ >. 


A MILITARY TOUR IN EUROPEAN TURKEY. 

A book with the above title, written by Major General Macintosh, has 
recently been published in London ; and as the subject is now one of com- 
manding interest, we think some copious extracts from it will not be un- 
interesting to the reader. The intermediate text is from a review in the 
Atheneum. 

General Macintosh aims at the useful rather than the amusing. He 
does not care to make the reader laugh : his study is to make him think. 
Pictures of men and things are good in their way ; but the eye of the sol- 
dier seizes first on the military points, on the powers for resistance or at- 
tack, in the aspects of a country and in the appearance of its inhabitants. 
General Macintosh derives his materials from his own observation. All 
his notes were made on the spot. This gives them vitality and interest. 

A passage in an early part of the first volume will help to explain a 
fact in the proceedings of the Anglo-French troops which unprofessional 
readers generally regard as a mystery—the landing and delay at Gallipoli. 
General Macintosh writes— 


“Tn the year 1836, I passed some time on the shores of the Dardanelles, 
where I was struck by the unprotected condition of the vast batteries 
on the European side towards the land, showing clearly that at the period 
of their construction, the Ottoman Government had only anticipated a 
naval attack from the powers of Western Europe. Even the recent Rus- 
sian war of 1828-9, which brought the enemy so near the Dardanelles as 
Rodosto and Enos, did not arouse the Turks toa sense of their danger 
from that quarter, and, in fact, as soon as the treaty of Adrianople was 
signed, the late Sultan ceased to think of defending himself against the 
Rusgians, and he was confirmed in this infatuation by the aid he received 
from the Czar in 1833, at the period of Mehemet Ali’s defection.” 


Yet this peninsula is one of the safeguards of Constantinople. Were a 
Muscovite force at Gallipoli, the Anglo-French fleets would be shut out 
of the Straits: — Russia would dominate the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Marmora. Turkey would be left to fight at an enormous disadvantage for 
the protection of Constantinople. If the Anglo-French ships had the mis- 
fortune to be crusing in the Black Sea at the time when a Muscovite 
corps gained possession of the peninsula, they would be cut off from their 
supplies, their base of operations, and would not improbably fall into the 
enemy’s hands. At all cost, then, at the outset of a war the vicissitudes 
of which no one could foresee—and when all historical precedents favoured 
the idea that Russia could and would advance to Adrianople—it was ne- 
cessary, to secure a base, to take possession of this peninsula and fortify 
Gallipoli. General Macintosh’s notes on this point are full of interest, as 
showing not merely what ought to be done, but also the readiness with 
> >< paauaae authority listened to good counsel when it was becomingly 
offered. — 


“In observing this great omission jn the land defences of the Straits, 

I devoted my attention to the consideration of the peninsula which forms 
their European boundary, and it immediately occurred to me that, in the 
event of a new war with Russia, it would be most important to bar all 
access to this peninsula by land, if the nature of the country were favora- 
ble to such an object. Proceeding to the isthmus, which joins the penin- 
sula to the mainland, I found that at one point between the Straits and 
the Gulf of Saros, at a distance of about six miles from Gallipoli, the land, 
which is here rather less than three miles in breadth, slopes down both on 
the side of the peninsula and on that of the mainland, forming a valley or 
hollow whichruns nearly across the isthmus, only interrupted inone place 
where a low and narrow ridge connects the opposite heights. This seemed 
a very suitable locality for a line of works, by which the pinensula would 
be rendered impregnable by land, whilst its defenders would be placed in 
secure possession of the neighbouring straits. Ascending at the same time 
& height in the line of the projected works, which resembles an artificial 
tumulus, I saw that the shore of the peninsula, along the Gulf of Saros 
might also be easily protected by batteries. These remarkable topogra- 
phical facts, placing the Dardanelles strategically in a new point of view 
had been entirely overlooked by those military travellers who had made 
this locality the subject of observation. I did not fail to comment upon 
them at the time ; bat as little attention was then bestowed upon anything 
connected with what has since become an object of such deep and absorb- 
ing interest, [ usually found myself listened to with coldness and indif- 
ference, if not with absolute inattention. In the early summer of 1853 
however, the case became widely different, and being’ at Constantinople 
some time before the Russians entered the Principalities, I communicated 
fully, in an official quarter, where every representation which seems im- 
portant to the service of this country is received with encouragement and 
acted upon with promptitude, all questions of a professional character con- 
nected with the defence of Turkey, which were suggested to me by 
the crisis. These, among other points, referred to the protection of the 
Dardanelles on the land side, should the straits be menaced from thence 
by an advancing Russiancolumn from Adrianople, when our fleet might 
be elsewhere ; and, indeed, a fleet alone, even if always present, could 
hardly exclude a land force from the peninsula, or avert the fatel conse- 
quences attendant on its occupation. An attentive and patient reception 
was given to my representations ; and very soon afterwards 1 was assured 
that no time had been lost in putting my suggestions in a way to be use- 
ful : nor did they fail to receive the same attention at home, now that the 
situation of affairs had become so critical. Early in the present, year, 
adeed, a commission under a distinguished officer of righ rank and of 
Profound scientific knowledge was despatched to Constantinople, where 
pa commun @sting with a similar assemblage of French officers, already 
be ved there, I had the gratification of learning that operations had 
ag erpmenced by their reparing direct to Gallipoli, and selecting a 
ane defence in the very locality which I had so recently indicated ; 
caike rity the correctness of my views confirmed by the very highest 
A useful chapter is devoted to the Danubian fortresses. As the names 
of Rustschuk and Giurgevo are now on every lip in connexion with the 


last brilli * : Sa - 
double eae Omar Pasha, we will quote his description of this 


“ Rastschuk is commanded by heights to the south-w ithi 
-west, within cannon- 
- of the walls ; but these are stated to have been recently scouptal 
. 1 five detached bastioned redoubts, executed in earth, and armed with 
ere of heavy guns and field-pieces, The regular enclosure of the 
Place towards the country, consists of eight bastioned fronts, without 
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connected with them, enclosed beyond, in order to command the plain, 
where it is traversed by the route from Turtukioi and Silistria. As, ow- 
ing to the flatness of the ground, and the nature of the soil, which would 


| afford the enemy great facilities in carrying on their operations, this side 


is very likely to be chosen for making an attack upon the place, it is 
desirable that the works witoin should not be left dismantled. The front 
towards the river is very irregularly fortified, the engineer trusting, 
doubtless, to the ingest of its being a‘ tacked, as the opposite town 
of Giurgeva (lately occupied by the Russians), was looked upon as a 
téte-de-pont covering it on that side. Between the two places lies an 
island occupied by a fort. Further on comes a pentagonal work in stone, 
protecting the harbour on the left bank ; and beyond this again lies the 
town of Giurgeva, forming a semicircle towards Wallachia, and which 
had been strengthened in its defences just before it was occupied by the 
Russians. All these works have been considered by some as without the 
range of the cannon of Rustschuk ; but batteries have recently been con- 
structed, mounting on the right bank close to the river, guns which reach 
as far as Giurgeva, although distant two thousand yards, and from these 
the Russians, while occupying that place, were seriously annoyed by the 
Turks. It is, however, to be feared that Rustschuk, besides requiring 
much repair, is very indifferently armed for its great extent. Less than 
two hundred pieces of cannon, many of which are in a faulty state, are 
said to have been lately present in a place four miles in circumference, 
and therefore requiring a large garrison, and a power/ul armament for its 
defence. Rustschuk and Giurgeva have been compared, as regards situa- 
tion, to Mayence and Cassel on the Rhine, but the party occupying the 
island, which lies between, might from thence batter whichever of these 
places was held by its opponent. Rastschuk is said to contain as many 
as forty thousand inhabitants.” 

General Macintosh is one of the few Englishmen who have enjoyed an 
opportunity of inspecting Sebastopol,—and from his notes on this great 
fortress we shall give a few elucidatory passages. First, as to the place 
itself. 

“Sebastopol is certainly the most interesting, though not the most 
agreeable spot in the Crimea ; and although the construction of sbips of 
war was at tis time chiefly carried on at Nicolaief, upon the river Boug, 
near its junction with the Dnieper, it is the permanent station of the Rus- 
sian fleet in the Black Sea. * * The town and inner harbour lie on the 
south side of the mouth of a small arm of the sea, about three and a half 
miles in length, aud varying in breadth from one to three quarters of a 
mile. Several branches from the main creek indent the shore, and two 
of these inclose Sebastopol to the east and west, so that it is only con- 
nected with the land to the south—a situation in this respect somewhat 
resembling the city and port of Malta. The eastern branch, which is up- 
wards of a mile in length, forms the inner harbour, and, close to the shore, 
is of sufficient depth to allow of first-rate vessels lying at the wharfs, their 
crews passing at all times between the vessels and their barrack without 
using a boat. During the severe winter they live altogether in the bar- 
racks. The north side of the main arm is flanked by heights which com- 
mand its entry, and here I observed a fort, which was not then a strong 
work, being of some age, and of faulty construction. On both sides of the 
inlet, however, there were strong stone towers with batteries close to the 
water,—d fleur d’eau. Some of these had two tiers of heavy guns, and 
have since been raised still higher. The entry is very deep, aud rather 
narrower than the basin immediately above it. Flag-staffs on each side 
pointed out small shoals, and a lighthouse of « peculiar form, and painted 
white, stood at the inner extremity of the main harbour, upwards of three 
miles from the town ; while another of precisely the same form and co- 
lour was visible behind it, about three miles further up the country, and 
ought to be hid from view by the first as vessels enter the harbour from 
the Euxine. These structures, if the Royal Navy plans are correct, still 
remain.” 

The views of General Macintosh on the subject of an attack on Sebasto- 
pol are so widely opposed to popular expectation, and at the same time 
are so interesting, that we will not apologize for offering them at some 
length. On the supposition of a direct descent on Sebastopol, General 
Macintosh says :— 

« The landing-places near the monastery of St. George are too precipi- 
tous to be surmounted in the face of a defending force prepared for such 
an attempt,—and any force landing on the level shore between Cape 
Kherson and Sebastopol, would most probably find itself at once engaged 
in a general action, and would have to fight for a space large enough to 
encamp upon. I am, therefore, certainly of opinion that a descent made 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Sebastopol, even with a strong and 
well-appointed force, especially after so much time has been allowed to 
Russia to erect fortifications there—though these may be only field-works 
—and to collect forces for their defence, would be a very bold and indeed 
hazardous undertaking, and that while a subsequent hasty re-embarka- 
tion, should it occur, without any object having been attained, would, in 
itself, be inglorious, a great loss in men and matériel would hardly fail 
to attend such a repulse. When we consider the great scale on which ar- 
rangements mrst be made for attacking even an imperfectly-fortified 
place, the heavy and cumbrous cannon and siege stores which it would 
be necessary to land here, the great quantity of provisions requisite for 
the support of the besieging corps, to last possibly some months, and which 
must be collected in a secure situation; and when we take into calcula- 
tion what a large force ought also to be kept in front to resist attempts 
to raise the siege: when we consider further that the army must land on 
a level shore, commanded at no great distance by heights of very con- 
siderable strength, and that the area, where it would have to make all its 
preparations, is too confined for the operations of so large a force as 
would be required for such an attack, 1 feel persuaded that my view of 
the subject will be admitted to be just by all who have had experience in 
such matters, though it may not meet the wishes of many who are too im- 
patient that a blow should be struck at any cost in that direction.” 


If the object be, as we suppose it will be, to take permanent possession 
of the Crimea, General Macintosh recommends us to undertake a regular 
campaign in that peninsula. 

“Tn attacking an insular or peninsular territory by disembarking an 
expeditionary force from a fleet ; one great difficulty which attends it 
consists in establishing a firm and permanent base on shore from whence 
to commence subsequent operations. For us, this ought to be effected 
in a situation affording a good harbour for men-of-war and transports, 
and the local configuration should be such that the troops disembarking 
might be able at once to take up a position covering their lodgment— 
if I may use the expression,—which would give them a secure basis for 
future proceedings, and shelter when making arrangements preparatory 
to their advance, Kozlof, or Eupatoria, on the Odessa side of the Cri- 
mea, has a harbour and good roads, leading towards Sympheropol, the 
seat of government, as well as to Sebastopol. But this landing-place is 
too liable to risk, from its proximity to the mainland, and the roads pass 
over open steppes, where an enemy, the strongest in cavalry, would 
have greatly the advantage. | think, therefore, that Kaffa, sometimes 
called Theodosia, is preferable for a disembarkation. It is an excellent 
and capacious harbour, and stands at the entry ofa minor peninsula, in 
which a body of troops of due strength might, after a short struggle, es- 
tablish itself, particularly if a simultaneous descent were to be made at 
Kertch. They might then even fortify the isthmus, preparatory to push- 
ing forward; for it will be understood, that I consider it would be by 
no hurried coup-de-main, but only by a period of steady and continued 
warfare, that we could effect the subjugation of the Cremea. As a most 
important preliminary step, it appears to me that Anapa, on the nearest 
part of the Circassian coast, should be taken and garrisoned, and in or- 
der fairly to liberate the tribes of that country, that any forts on the 
coast, which may still be in Russian possession, should be forthwith re- 
duced. The Circassians, who are very efficient irregular horse, and al! 
other tribes of the Caucasus who could co-operate, should be invited to 
hasten to Anapa, and as the strait leading into the Sea of Azof is there 
narrow and shallow, the men and their horses could be passed over by 
means of rafts or lighters, of which there are many at Yeni-Kalleh and 
other adjacent places, and the native horses could even be swum across 
@ distance of several miles astern of the boats, so as to pour into the 
Crimea a countervailing force to the Cossack and other cavalry of the 
Russians. Much the same course might be adopted for the introduction 
of supplies of cattle and sheep from the Caucasian shores, for the use of 
the army. As toa plan of campaign, although such suggestions as are 
matter of study at a distance are too often liable to objection, yet from 
what I have seen of these countries, I think I may, without risking the 
imputation of very great presumption, venture to point out the advanta- 
ges of commencing and completing operations in the strongest part of the 
country, before risking a final advance. The district, called the ‘south 
shore’ of the Crimea, consists of what is evidently a low and narrow con- 
tinuation of the Caucasian range, rising above the sea to an occasional 
altitude of 5,000 feet. Its southern slope is divided from the Euxine by a 
narrow and often rocky plain, indented by the harbours of Soudag, 
Oursouf, Yalta, and Bala-Kalva, and the ridge rises in steep hills and of- 
ten in rocky walls, wooded at the summit, and occasionally pierced with 
valleys, having roads 'eading through them into the interior. 
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“ The roads to the westward of Alousbta are much the best, and are now 
excellent highways. I shafl suppose that a strong force of the allied 
armies has eff cted a disembarkation, and baving cleared the peninsula 
of Kertch of the Russian troops, raised such defences towards the m 
land, and so effectually secured the sandy ledge of Arabat, as to be able, 
with perfect prudence, to leave the peninsula in its rear. I consider it 
might be possible for a column of light troops, accompanied by sappers 
and artificers, and eupporced by steamers, to pass along this shore, seen- 
ring each strong point in the passes through the mountain, while the main 
column of the army would advance along the sloping northern face of the 
range, where it dips towards the steppes of the Crimea. As both columns, 
advancing parallel to each other, reached in succession the small 
leading across the heights, they would seize and fortify them sufficiently 
to secure the means of future retreat through them, if retreat should un- 
fortunately be necessary, as well as to prevent any attempts on their rear ; 
and for these reasons the improvement of the roads through the passes 
would be very desirable. These measures wonld, in case of necessity, 
afford means of re-embarking at whatever might be the nearest harbour 
on the coast, when a r. trograde movement was called for, leaving only a 
sufficient rear-guard to cover the retreat in the strongest part of the pass, 
which, as we have supposed, would have been previously strengthened by 
field-works, so situated that the enemy could not make them available 
against the covering corps, when it abandoned them, or against the army 
should it again advance. The routes along the shore near the sea, below 
the mountain range between Kaffa and Aloushta, were, unlike thoseto 
the west of the latter place, very rugged and unconnected at the time of 
my visit to the peninsula; and should they still be found too difficult for 
a column of light troops, descents might probably be made from the 
steamers at the landing-places opposite the emall pasees, £0 as to co-ope- 
rate with the main column above, as it reached the debouching points, 
which would possibly answer as well as the continued advance of a light 
column along the shore. I imagine that the whole mountain tract of the 
south shore might thus be taken possession of from Kertch to Sebastopol ; 
but it is, of course, to be expected that some hard fighting would oceur 
before thi- result could be attained ; and even afterwards the flat country 
of the Crimea might become the theatre of a very severe struggle. Bat 
while the Allies would have in their rear a strong country bordering on 
the sea, from whence they could draw their supplies, the Russians would 
have a flat country without a single position to retire upon ; and in the 
event of being beaten, they would be forced back upon the isthmus of 
Pericop, and driven over it beyond the limits of the peninsula. Their 
supplies, too, in the Crimea, must all pass over this isthmus, as our supre- 
macy afloat would enable us to stop all water transit, not only over the 
sea on the Odessa side, but also on that of Azof, as small steamers, gun- 
boats, and the very launches of our ships of war might, I have been told 
by good naval authority, enter that shallow inland sea, and sweep it clear 
of every description of vessel. The capture of the town of Sebastopol, 
from the land side, would not be a serious undertaking toa vietetions 
army, supported by a powerful fleet, and its sea-batteries and the ships in 
its harbour would then fall easily under their combined fire. For this 
purpose siege-guns might be required on shore; but Bala-Klava and its 
excellent harbour would then have fallen, and would afford facilities for 
landing, if no nearer place should be available. Numerous ships and 
many troops would be requisite for these operations; but without such a 
force, all thoughts of disturbing the Crimea to a serious extent must be 
abandoned.” 


—-This account may serve to moderate impatience for awhile. 
Oe 

Tue MentaL Ervecr or Consumprion.—The subjoined most touching 
passages are from the Home Journal of last Saturday week ; but they 
are not intended, we would fain believe, te bear the eonstruction pat 
upon them by some of our brethren of the Press. The state of Mr. Wil- 
lis’s bodily health is undoubtedly the cause of much anxiety to his friends ; 
what a comfort to them and to his many admirers that, in the passage 
here quoted, he maps out so beautifully the sources of enjoyment and 
usefulness still remaining for one whose life must in future be that of the 
invalid! May he be spared for many a day yet, to exemplify the change 
that he has sketched, 

But consumption. mourned over as it is, seems to me a gentle untying 
of the knot of life, instead of the sudden and harsh tearing asunder of its 
threads by other disease—a tenderness in the destroying angel, as it 
were, Which greatly softens, for some, his inevitable errand to a//. It is 
a decay with little or no pain, insensible almost in its progress, delayed, 
sometimes, year after year, in its more fatal approaches. And it is not 
alone in its indulgent prolonging and deferring, that consumption is like 
a blessing. The cords which it first loosens are the coarser ones most 
confining to the mind. The weight of the material senses is gradually 
taken from the soul with the lightening of their food and the yy vod 
their strength. Probably, till he owns himself an invalid, no man has 
ever given the wings of his spirit room enough—few, if any, have thought 
to adjust the ministerings to body and soul so as to subdue the senses 
to their secondary place and play. With illness enough for this, and not 
enough to distress or weaken—with consumption, in other words, as most 
commonly experienced—the mind becomes conscious of a wonderfull 
new freedom and predominance. Things around altertheir value. Esti- 
mates of persons and pursuits strangely change. Nature seems as newly 
beautiful as if a film had fallen from the eyes. The purer affections, the 
simpler motives, the humbler and more secluded reliances for sympathy, 
are found to have been the closest-linked with thoughts bolder and freer. 
Who has not wondered at the cheerfulness of consumptive persons? It is 
because, with the senses kept under by invalid treatment, there is no 
“depression of spirits.’ With careful regimen and the system purified 
and disciplined, life, what there is of it, is in the most exhilarating ba- 
lance of its varied proportions. Death is not dreaded where there is, 
thus, such a conscious breaking through of the wings of another life, 
freer and higher. 
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And here the Letters from Idlewild come to anend. The author has 
thus long—not too long, he,trusts--made the readers of the Home Jour- 
nal guests at his home. He brought them here at first, because, confined 
to its seclusion himself, be felt that he might claim an invalid’s privilege 
to be kindly visited. The friendly interest and willingness to listen have 
been shown in many ways, and have been, it need scarce be said, most 
deeply gratifying. The readers of the Journal have rapidly increased 
and are now many indeed; and if the author’s friendship in the world 
may be thus measured, he can well afford to care little for its fame. He 
assures these kind thousands that the memory of their sympathetic listen- 
ings will be tenderly cherished in bis heart, though the gate of Idlewild 
is here shut upon the pen that is their servant. 

We add, and cordially join in what the Boston Courier said, the other 
day, respecting Willis’s generosity to his younger and humbler associates 
in the thorny path of letters. : 

It was once the fashion to say that he was a frivolous writer, but that 
nonsense died out among the fools who could not see the depth of his na- 
ture and appreciate the sound philosophy underlying the grace of his 
style. But above and beyond all his high mental accomplishments, Wil- 
lis’ goodness of heart has always won for him the love and esteem of all 
who came within the charmed circle of his friendship. What young aspi- 
rant for literary honours ever went away from Willis’ door without a 
kind word of enseeregtantt. or who bas done and said so many admira- 
ble things in behalf of the male and female writers of our country? Al- 
ways ready with a helping band to aid young talent in its upward mareh, 
Willis will be remembered by troops of loving friends long. very long 
after his pen shall cease its accustomed labours. Far distant be the day 
when his familiar hand shall be withdrawn from those pursuits which his 
genius has so long elevated and adorned. 





“D’Orsay Lipettep.—A Mr. Hutton, aun Accountant, thus recently ad- 
dressed the Editor of the London Examiner. 


Sir,—I perceive in a work by Mr. Patmore, entitled “ My Friends and 
Acquaintance,” that the following statement occurs: 

“Unlike most of the denizens of this ‘ nation of shopkeepers,’ he very 
wisely looked upon a tradesman as a being born to give credit, but who 
never does fulfil that part of his calling if he can help it, except where 
he believes that it will conduct him, if not to payment, at least to profit. 
The fashionable tradesmen of London knew that to be patronized by 
Count D’Orsay was a fortune to them, and yet they had the face to ex- 
pect that he would pay their bills after they had run a reasonable period, 
whether it suited his convenience to do so or not. As if, by right, he 
ought to have paid them at all, or as if they ought not to have paid Aum 
for showering fortune upon them by his smile, if it had not been that his 
honour would have forbidden such an arrangement even with a ‘nation 
of shopkeepers.’ ” 





If this paragraph is intended to imply that the late Count D’Oreay did 
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aot habitually pay his tradesmen, I beg most distinctly to contradict the Siberia.” Paul showed anger in bis face, and no one dared to laugh or _— The coffee-berry yields on the average 0-80 to 1 per cent. of Theine — 


Oring boon employed by the Count D’Orsay to investigate his affairs, 


; i ition to show that, during the space of 
ona ag Seca og Kom pwards of £15,000 to tradesmen, for ei farthing 
ef which I have seen vouchers. 

Poor D’Orsay ! it is pleasant to find a champion thus doing battle for 
¢hee, although the notion of £1,500 per annum being the amount of thy 
yearly disbursements, is something almost absurd. Thou shouldst have 
een a Croesus in pocket, for thy tastes were not limited to the modest 
estimates of thy Accountant.—At the same time there isa dash of truth 
im the remarks of another London contemporary, who also quotes Mr. 
Huatton’s protest. 


“We fancy that our Correspondent may have partially mistaken the 
drift of Mr. Patmore’s paragraph ; but we give currency to his letter, be- 
eause there are many persons having more or less intimate knowledge of 
fhe matters referred to, who will join Mr. Hutton in protesting against 
4he impression that Count D’Orsay was a mere adveaturer, willing to 
serve as block or lay-figure to tailors, hatters, and bootmakers,—-a schemer 
who availed himself of his wit, genius, and popularity to live at Society’s 
eost. That he was extravagant,—that he had princely tastes, fostered in 
@hildhood by idle indulgence, and flattered and cheered on by contempo- 
varies careless of all cousequence, we kaow,—but that his propensities 
and his difficulties were exaggerated by rumour, we know also. Although 

led, the Count D’Orsay was a spoiled gentleman,—as such, a far dif- 
ferent being from the dishonoured or dishonourable man, whom the scan- 
dalous chronicles of the day trailed through the mire of scandal for their 
own profit.” 


——__>—__— 


A PET OF PARISIAN LIFE. 


What domestic news can you possibly expect from a place which, 
should this state of things continue long—will certainly be washed from 
éhe face of the earth entirely? The rain has drenched our intellects and 
feft them too damp and limp for the energy and passion which were once 
@haracteristic of our Paris nature. But one souvenir of the time when 
swe really did possess some little vigour of soul, bas, however, been 
“rough: to our minds by the retura of the Count de F , the most 
-@ashiag of our African heroes, who has come back to us after an absence 
of nine years, covered with honour and glory as well as with ribbons and 
erosses. The history of this, our pet hero for the moment, is a very im- 

ressive one, and well worthy a place in our record of the follies and of 

‘arisiao life. 

The whole world remembers Count F—— as the most delicate dien, the 
most refined dandy of Paris, and since his celebrity in Africa, but few 
Anow that the reputation of skill and valour which has rendered his name 
he pride of France and the dread of the wild tribes of Algeria, belongs 
4o the very same person. He is now with us on leave of absence, to ar- 
range his family affairs, before his departure to take the high command 
an the East to which he has been appointed in consideration of his great 
enilitary service and experience in the Eastern mode of warfare, and bis 
¢ristory has been revived in our minds with all its former zest and fresh- 
eness. Count F——, was nine years ago, in the position which most young 
#renchmen have to traverse before they arrive at that maturity of mind 
sand thought which is judged necessary to create a perfect man of the 
vworld—a statesman—a patriot worthy of the name. In short, he was the 
williag slave of that “ belle Coralie,” that dame auz Caméiis of the 
day, whose one single talent for absorbing the largest fortune in the 
shortest space of time throws into the shade even the efforts of ber suc- 
gessor in the same pursuit. The lady who at that time occupied a premier 
emploi at the Théatre Frangais was then in the height of her fascination, 
and laughed to scorn the power of man. She loved to bind in her rosy 

chains so valuable a captive as Count F—— ; but when his money was 
exhausted she was too prudent to allow her preference to become exclusive. 

Poor young F——, who had really euffered his heart to be seriously 

wounded, was of course au désespoir—he was deeply in debt--he had com- 
promised his father’s name, he had écorné the marriage portions of his two 
eisters in order to satisfy the insatiable cravings of the “belle Coralie,” 
and when, one fine day, the latter frankly declared to him that she was 
not worthy to share his property, and told him that her degraded mind 
~ had sought and found a fitter employment for its gross faculties than that 
of overcoming the difficulty of making both ends meet, and that she had 
accepted the office of cashier to the great Jew banker L——, the poor 
young Count resolved to put an end to his life and despair at once. He 
accordingly sat down and wrote bis last directions aid the fondest adieus 
to his family. He then left his house and went to the theatre where the 
“ belle Coralie,” attired in powder, patch and farthingale, was carrying 
“delight to every heart by ber charming personification of Moliére’s Eivire. 
‘He was bent upon beholding her for the last time amid the scene of her 
triumphs, and then to quit a world which held neither hope nor joy for 
fhim since she had proved untrue. He rushed to her /oge before the play 
‘was over, resolved that the impressive lesson he was about to convey to 
‘the human race should be addressed to the false one in particular, so he 
eat himself down before the toilet-glass of the beauty, and drawing the 
Toaded pistol which was to release bim from all his miseries from his pocket, 
‘he placedit to his temple. Somehow (this he tells himself with true French 
waodesty) his eye fell with an unusual interest upon the face and form he 
beheld reflected in that gilded mirror ; he paused in bis fell intent, just to 
think if the faithless one for whom he was about to sacrifice so much, were 
weally worthy of the sacrifice. He thought that in a land of chivalry like 
; , such face and figure might be turned to better purpose than to fur- 
‘wish food for worms au physique and the gossips au moral. The footstep 
of the lady was heard approaching ; ridicule awaited bim if found in that 
ition. A coup de theatre alone could save him, so as the snowy 

and of the scornful fair one touched the lock he fired the pistol into the 
Sooking- glass, scattering the fragments of crystal and porcelain of the toi- 
fet far and near. The lady fainted, as may be supposed, with the sudden 
shock of the noise and smoke, and stepping over her senseless form with- 
out compulsion, cured for ever of his insane love, young Count F——., 
took advantage of the confusion which the noise had created to make his 
scape, and was unbeard of for years after, when he had already risen to 
‘tank and consideration in the armée d’ Afrique. He bad hurried after 
the catastrophe to a bureau de recrutement, where the real bond fide va- 
“tae of the face and figure he had been about to throw away, had been 
made krown to him in the shape of a purse of three thousand francs, which 
he bad obtained as price of their hire for the term of eight years. It is 
meedies to say, however, that as soon as his real name became known he 
‘was rescued from obscurity and placed in situations where his daring deeds 
geve no cause for complaint at bis rapid advancement, and he returns to 
‘as holding as high a rank as his age will permit, and possessing more in- 
@uence io the army of Africa than mary whose years of service date from 
the first acquisition of the colony. To the surprise of all bis friends and 
to that of the “ Belle Coralie” herself most of all, bia first visit was to the 
heroine of bis early dreams, the idol of his youthful fancy. She bad wel- 
eomed him with feelings something between hope and fear. She had 
dreaded his reproaches, 





to be pleased with the actor’s reply. A few minutes afterwards the Em- 
peror rose and dismissed the company. 

It was in the middle of wiater, about midnight. when Frogere was 
aroused from his sleep by a loud knocking at his door. He jumped from 
his bed, opened the door, and saw to his amazement an officer and a file 
of soldiers enter the apartment. Tbe former produced a warrant from 
the Emperor, banishing Frogere to Siberia. We may readily imagine the 
terror of the Frenchman. He cried, threw himself upon the floor, tore 
his hair, and repeatedly exclaimed, “ What crime bave I committed to de- 
serve such punishment?” He received no answer. He begged for a few 
hours’ delay, to throw himself at the feet of the monarch and learn the 
nature of bis guilt. In vain; the officer would allow him only time to 
pack up a few clothes and linen. Scarcely was the operation finished 
when he was surrounded by the soldiers and carried outside the house, 
where a coach was in waiting. He was then lifted into it—more dead 
than alive—while two soldiers with drawn swords and cocked pistols, 
took their seats on each side of him. The doors of the vehicle were locked 
and the officer giving the signal, the coach rolled away at full speed, sur- 
rounded by a cavalry escort. Hew long the first stage lasted Frogere was 
unable to tell, the vehicle was so thickly covered that not the least ray of 
light could penetrate. He was told on entering the coach that the soldiers 
had orders to shoot him on the spot the moment he opened his mouth to 
put any questions to them. He consequently observed strict silence, and 
suffered a world of pain. The door of the coach was at last opened—it 
was broad daylight. His eyes were, however, bandaged, and he was led 
into a miserable hut, the doors and windows of which were closed as soon 
as he entered. When the bandage was removed, he saw by the faint glim- 
mer of a rushlight a dish of coarse food upon a board before him. Though 
he had been fasting for some time he could hardly swallow a morsel ; 
fear, however, induced him to eat, for the faces that watched his motions 
seemed to portend no good. Siberia! Siberia! that was the only thougit ; 
he was to live in that terrible land. Frogere gave himself up to despair 
when the previous officer—by the bye, an old acquaintance—entered the 
room, attended by a courier. The poor prisoner felt as if he had not seen 
that friendly face for years. In the joy of his heart he was about to em- 
brace him ; but a motion with the hand and a stern look restrained him, 
while the finger of the officer pressed upon his lips imposed silence. He 
had flattered himself that the courier had brought an order for his release, 
but he was mistaken. 

The officer dismissed his guide and ordered the soldiers to leave the 
room and wait outside. Being alone with the prisoner, he said, almost 
in a whisper, “ Frogere, we must now part. I bave accompanied you to 
the first stage, and you will benee be under the inspection of another 
officer. Be careful not to speak a word. I risk much even in giving this 
caution ; but [am your friend. Have you any orders for me? Can I 
serve you on my return to St. Petersburgh?”’ Poor Frogere melted into 
tears. Instead of replying to the question, he only bewailed having to 
undergo a punishment for an unknown crime. “ An unknown crime?” 
said the officer. “ Don’t you, then, kaow what you have done? Are you 
mad, Frogere? Have you forgotten the sarcastic jest yu made at the 
imperial table? It has offended the Emperor; you are punished be- 
cause there was so much truth it.” ‘ Good Heavens!” exclaimed the 
exile; “ Hush! besileat! ” whispered the other ; ‘* walls have ears. But, 
not to waste time, listen, Frogere. Iam the only one whom you know: 
henceforth, during your long journey, you will find faces wholly unknown 
to you. The Emperor, you are aware, is immovable in his resolves, and 
inexorable in his wrath. You had better, therefore, be resigned to your 
fate ; you have nothing to hope. Tell me, then quickly, what I can do 
for you.” ‘ Speak for me to bis Majesty.”” “ Not a word of that,” said 
his friend. “ Ask anything but that.’ “ If that be the case,” said poor 
Frogere, “I have nothing to ask.” ‘“ And your money and trinkets,” 
rejoined the officer, ** you have left them all behind. Can I lodge them 
safely for you somewhere, until you retarn?’’ “ My return?” gasped 
Frogere ; “ then I am not exiled for life?” ‘‘ Of course not—ouly for 
three years ° 
—‘ Three years for an iunocent word?” whined Frogere, and began 
again tocry and complain. But at this moment the soldiers entered, and, 
bandaging his eyes, they lifted him into the vehicle, and away it rolled 
again. 

It seemed a very long stage—for Frogere calculated that he had tra- 
velled a whole day, when the vehicle again stopped. As before, he 
was bandaged and led into a wretched hut, a counterpart of the first, and 
lighted by a piece of blazing pinewood. The same coarse food was again 
placed before him. He looked at the faces around him. None that he 
knew--none that inspired him with comfort.—After several similar jour- 
neys, the vehicle again stopped. By Frogere’s estimate, as well as he 
could tell, he had travelled three days and nights. His eyes were ban- 
daged as before ; but, instead of being led, his guides seized him, and car- 
ried him for some time, until they placed him upon a wooden bench. He 
waited for a few moments, and wondered why the bandage was not re- 
moved. At last he heard soft whisperiogs, and then quick steps approach- 
ing. His hands were suddenly seized, and tied behind his back. He 
tremblingly asked what it meant, but received no reply. In another mo- 
ment his coat was torn off his shoulders, and bis breast laid bare. Fro- 
gere now thought that eternity, instead of Siberia, was to be the goal of 
his journey. “ Take aim!” was the command of one whose voice he thought 
he knew—* Fire!” and several shots were at once discharged. Frogere 
fell senseless to the ground. He was raised, uawounded, and whilst he 
was borne along he became sensible of a division of soldiers marching 
past him. Having been placed upon a chair, his hands were unbound, 
and the bandage removed. He then found himself in the same room, at 
the same table, and in the same company, where that unhappy bon mot 
had escaped him. Opposite to him sat the Emperor. The astonishment, 
terror and doubt which alternately reflected ian the poor actor’s face, so 
greatly excited the risible faculties of Paul, that the entire company 
joined heartily in the mirth. Frogere fell in a swoon. The whole terri- 
ble trip had only lasted twenty-four hours. The Emperor had accompa- 
nied him in disguise all the time, and found immease delight in the pri- 
soner’s painful sufferings. Thovgh used to comedies, it was long before 
the actor recovered from the sad dream of the imperial farce.--Michel- 
son’s Life of Nicholas the First. 








Correz-Lear Tea.—A short notice, thus headed, may be remembered 
by the readers of the Critic as having appeared ia this division of the 
journal a few weeks since. We have now acquired some further informa- 
tion of this proposed substitute for the leaves of the plant, the use of the 
infusion of which is so universally diffused, from the investigations of Dr. 
Stenhouse on the properties of this new rival to tea. The sample of dried 
coffee-leaves examined were imported from Sumatra ; and here we let the 
doctor speak for himself: “ The sample had a deep brown colour, and 
consisted of the leaves of the coffee-tree mixed with fragments of stalks. 
The leaves had been strongly roasted in rather a rough manner, and con- 
sequently acquired a slightly empyreumatic odor. In this respect they 
pretty closely resemble Paraguay tea, the leaves and twigs of the ilex 
paraguayensis, which is subjected to a somewhat similar process. The 


and would have excused herself for the past, but coffee-leaves, when digested with boiling water, yieided a deep brown in- 


‘he interrupted her by telling her he came not to blame b or fusion, which, in taste and odour, closely resembled an infusion of a mix- 
fer the puanearlag hand she had stretched forth to his destiny by ber well ture of coffee and tea. On the additiou of milk and sugar, it formed a 
timed falschood and desertion—he told ber that he owed her boundless | V¢TY tolerable beverage ; and, as the coffee-leaf can be imported into 
gratitude for having made him what he is—and that any protection in bis Europe for rather less than twopence per pound, the poorer classes are 

er to bestow was at hercommand as acknowledgment of the inestima- | likely to find it a very useful substitute for tea and coffee.” Why the 


service she had rendered him. The lady wept a 


oud as she listened to | “P00Ter classes,” my dear Doctor? Are the rich to be debarred its use? 


the Count, and she could not help comparing the effect of those nine years | T 18 ‘his “ very tolerable beverage” to be translated—very nasty drink? 


‘@pon her own destiny and u 


his. No more the brilliant “ belle Coralie,” | Dr- Stenhouse’s knowledge of chemistry seems superior to his acquaint- 


but the faded timid valetudinarian, with the | 82ce with the habits of the bulk of mankind, or he would have commended 
v-house, no remembrance ten ‘nt ah tent tes = waet head this coffee-tea to the patronage of those in higher stations, and rested as- 
y, she bent her head before the stout manly form and healthful coun- sured ‘hat, had it once gained an entrance there, its use would quickly be 
tenance of her former victim with feelings of the most bitter regret. It is | *4opted by those in humbler life. 


generally believed that the Count however, has left the poor faded actress 
g#ome substantial token of the gratitude he owns so frankly, for she has 
just received a congé to go to the waters of Plombiéres, a measure which 
the state of her health bas long demanded, but which her want of means 


‘eas hitherto prevented her from adopting.— Paris letter, July 13. 
aindiendpiaimiaiin 

A Terr To SiBERIa.— FP rogers 

ethe Boulevard io Paris, had exer 


«0 aetor at one of the minor theatres o 
ed into an engagement with the man- 


‘ager of the French theatre at St. Petersburg, where he had the good for- | hot meal. 


Gane £0 greatly to please Paul [., _ he soon became a distinguished 
timed bon mot one day convinced 

Progere how dangerous it was to speak too freely to the ccssntric Auto- 
when one of the guests lauded 
present Emperor at the expense of Peter the Great, “ That is robbing 
to pay Paul,” said the Emperor, turning to his favourite. “Is it 
so Frogere?’—‘Certainly sir,” answered the latter. “To satisfy 
we may rob not only Peter the Great, but also Peter the Apostle” — 
pray, why so?” asked the Czar, quickly. “Because,” said the 
» * Paal in his anger has frequently commanded, in the words of our 


favourite of the monarch. An ilil- 
it was at the imperial dinner-table, 


if 


se 


HE 


Saviour, Go, and bear 





Dr. Stenhouse stating that : 


Take courage ; they will soon pass away—and then os 


There is scarcely an instance of an article of diet consumed by the 
poorer of the people of England, which is not often to be met with at the 
tables of the well-todo and richer folk, if we except a few shell fish 
and the like, which doubtless were used as food by the aborigines of the 
Island. In England the poor man eats no Indian corn, cheap and nutri- 
tious as it is; and even rice, which bas now become familiarized to all 
by lapse of time, is by no means largely used by “ the poor,” in spite of its 
qualities of furnishing, when cooked with a little fat or milk, sugar or mo- 
lasses, a plentiful, very cheap, and what the poor man much esteems, a| will be extended to no less than 85 feet, or about double the present 


But this is a digression from coffee leaves, which, it is found, contain 
the two characteristic ingredients of the coffee bean, viz. : theine (or, as it 
was formerly called when extracted from the coffee berry, caffeine,) and 
caffeic acid. The presence of this one crysta!line nitrogenous principle 
in all the vegetables used by man for making hot refreshing drinks—it 
existing in tea, coffee, and maté (Paraguay tea,) the products of widely- | and a trifle steeper than Blackfriars ; but the roadway of new Weatmin- 
divided countries—is significant of the fact that the cheeriag, pleasant the 
qualities possessed by each, are actually due to the very small amount of | are 13 arches now ; the new bridge will have seven. The length of 
this theine which they all contain. Nor do these vegetable products vary | bridge will be 827 feet, and its waterway 755 feet ; the waterway of Lon- 


‘ : r , : 30, of Waterloo 1.080. London- 
the throughout the world, more tally in Ess in the per cent. of this principle which they are eapable of yield- | don bridge is 692 feet, of Southwark 660, of Wa 


Tea-leaf yields on the average 2 per cent, of Theine.—Good Black Teg 
| yields on the average 2.13 per cent. of Theine.—lack Tea from Kemaon 
in the Himalayas, yields on the average 1.97 per cent. of Theine.—Para_ 
| guay Tea (Maté) yields on the average 1.23 per cent. of Theine.—Coffee 
eaves yield on the average 1.25 per cent, of Theine. 

It is evident from these determinal that tea is tea par excellence, and 
always contains a larger proportion of this stimulating principle than its 
substitutes; yet the general resemblance is preserved even in this partieu- 
lar, and would, were the coffee-leaf more carefully roasted, present a stil 
greater approximation, as less of the theine it contains would then be dis- 
sipated. It appears also that the soluble matter of the coffee-leaf is more 
than that from the roasted berry, although to this point much importanee 
should not be attached ; the distinctive differences between the two being, 
that the berry contains a larger amount both of oil (12 per cent.,) and su- 
gar (8 per cent.,) of which the leaf is destitute, although the latter ig 
richer in theine and caffaic acid than the berry. The infusion of the cof. 
fee-leaf really possesses a greater resemblance to that of tea than to that 
of coffee-berries, and therefore promises to be a substitute for the former, 
rather than the latter--a point of some importance when viewed in con- 
nection with the present disturbances in China, and the possib!e check on 
our imports of tea; at any rate, the present uncertain state of thetChi- 
nese trade proves a fortunate conjuncture to attempt the introduction of 
a substitute for its staple commodity.--London Critic. 





Hvssvus at 4 Lonpon Concert.—The second grand concert turned 
out, we regret to say, a chapter of accidents and disasters. A placard at 
the doors announced that Madame Grisi was unable to appearon account 
of a very severe hoarseness. The result was that the public who filled 
the house (we believe it is the “religious public” who draw a fine dis- 
tinction between operas and concerts, that compose the audience at these 
monster concerts), took their seats rather with a sullen determination to 
make a row than for the sake of hearing the very excellent music set 
down in the pogramme. When Mario appeared to take his part in the 
Stabat Mater, he was received with shouts and hisses, aud cries of 
“‘ Where is Grisi?” from the “religious public” in the pit and boxes. 
Signor Mario was set down for other music ; but in consequence, we sup- 
pose, of the conduct of the audience, declined to reappear. When Tam- 
| berlik came forward, ina trio, he was welcomed by the humane, gene- 
rous, and indulgent public, with shrieks of “ Mario!” which resulted in 
| his throwing up his music altogether. A gentleman, apparently well 
| broken in for the work, then came forward wi'h elaborate stagey polite- 

ness, and unalterable calmness, to make apologies ; but it was not till he 
| appealed a second time to the most sensitive part of the British constitu- 
| tion—the pocket—that he succeeded in making his meaning clear. There 

was one bright exception to this hubbub and uproar : it was the presence 

of Mademoiselle Clauss, like an angel of peace, at the grand pianoforte, 
| She never played more beautifully, and was rapturouly recalled. M, 
| Vivier’s fantastic extravaganza on the French horn did not succeed, how- 
| ever, in preserving the better feelings of the audience. We came out of 
| the theatre in a crush of showily-dressed “ladies and gentlemen,” evi- 
| dently Aaditués of Exeter-ball rather than of the Opera, interspersed 
with indiguant clergymen who were taking their money back. They had 
| raved at Mario as they would weep at a Stowell or a Macueil. It was 
| hot, on the whole, a gratifying sight to a patriotic Englishman, this in- 
| decent outburst of coarse ingratitude to a great singer, who for twenty 
| years never, except in very rare cases of positive illuess, deserted an en- 
| gagement or failed in service to the public. But we beg the intelligent 
| foreigner to remember that it is the “religious public’ who compose the 
| audience on thes’ occasions: the Bashibajouks of Exeter-ball, who bave a 
| proper horror of the stage—except en deshabille. No doubt there were 
some country cousins, who seize the opportunity of a monster concert, 
not so much for what they may hear there as for the sake of astonishing 
their provincial Browns vy having heard Grisi and Mario ; aud their dis- 
appointment was natural enough. But the * religious public’’ it is who 
carry the behaviour of Exeter-hall into the more harmonious arena of the 
Royal Italian Opera.— London paper, July 15. 








Tue Czar anp Roagia, ty a Reviaiovs Port or View.—In the oha- 
racter of Czar Alexander, there was an unmistakable vein of religious 
mysticism ; with Nicholas, it has become glowing fanaticism. Immense 
| and uncontrolled power has always had a tendency to madden the mea 

who held it. Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, Commodue, Caracalla, all of whom 
| began their career honourably, are instances of this fact, which obtains a 

new confirmation from the lives of the Russian emperors. The great mis- 
fortunes of Alexander, by bumbling his mind, saved him from insanity ; 
but the ufcemmon prosperity and good-fortune of Nicholas have over- 
powered his self-control, He earnestly believes himself to be the cbosen 
engine of providence for maintaining the divine right of kings, and for 
extending the orthodox faith. Western Europe—according to him, a 
prey to isfidelity—must be saved by him. For Protestantism, he has ao 
respect: it is only a different form of infidelity, which cannet impart firm 
faith, He jadges thus from experience, Daring bis own life, bis family 
has been allied by marriage to Protestant princesses of Wurtemberg, Prus- 
sia, Saxe-Coburg, Saxe-Weimar, Mecklenburg, and Hesse; and not one 
of those princesses, virtuous as they otherwise are in their private life, 
could resist the bribe in the form of the band of a Russian grand-duke. 
They have all abjured their religion without reluctance : not one of the 
Protestant princesses of Germany yasever refused a Russian grand-duke, 
although she knew that she had not only to profess a different creed, but 
solemaly to accuse the faith in which she was brought up, and in which, 
under other circumstances, she would have died. Hence Nicholas des 
pises Protestantism just as much as he hates Roman Catholicism. Ac- 
cording to him, the Russian Church alone, of which he is the chief, leads 
to salvation, and preserves the people from revolution, since it inculcates 
veneration of the Czar next to the worship of God. The last ten years 
have increased his religious fauaticism to the utmost. Religion 1s for 
him no longer a tool of despotism—he believes in his divine calling as 
vicegerent of the Almighty on earth ; he prostrates himself with real de- 
votion before the shrines, and kisses the images of the ‘‘ mother of God’ 
with unfeigned fervour. His language becomes scriptural ; and when, 
in his late manifestoes, he appeals to God in the words of the Pealis, it 
is not an artifice for raising the spirit of the people—it is really the ex- 
pression of bis faith. : 

Still, be bas not been able to inspire the higher classes with the same 
fanaticism. That they do not understand it, is because they do not feel 
it.. It is the unshaven classes, not yet tainted by French and German 
ideas, who respond to the fanatical appeals of theczar. They hate Western 
civilisation, because they bate its representatives—the landed gentry, and 
the government officials ; the emperor, they think, is to destroy tbe whele 
work of a huadred and fifty years, and to return to the old Muscovite po- 
licy, abandoned by Peter and his successors. It is, therefore. with frantie 
enibusiasm they hear that their czar is standing up to fight the war of 
the double Cross against the Crescent—the latter supported by schisma- 
tic Rome, and infidel France and Eogland. The present war becomes, 
therefore, a holy war for them; and whatever may be its issue, it will 
remain a great landmark in the history of Russian civilisation. The old 
Muscovite epirit, compressed for a hundred and fifty years, is now roused 
against the influence of Western ideas. It would be strange to expect 
that such a struggle could last but for a short time, and pass over with- 
out changing the face of Russia.— Chambers. 








Tus Cost or Baivor Maina ; Westainster-Bripos.—The tenders and 
correspondence relating to the new bridge have been laid before Parlia- 
ment by the Commissioners of Works. Only three tenders were sent to 
them ; the lowest was accepted—that of Messrs. Mare & Co., which was 
eventually settled at £206,438 for the constraction of the new bridge, the 
maintenance of the old bridge meantime, and the removal of all the ma- 
terials of the old bridge which shall not have been used in thenew. The 
estimate for contingencies brings the total estimated cost of the structure 
up to £235,000. The Bridge Estate, which is to be sold, is expected to 
produce nearly that amount ; but there may be a deficiency of £25,000 to 
be provided by Parliameat. The old bridge was completed in 1750, and 
the cost of the bridge and approaches was £390,000, half of which was 
raised by lottery, and half granted by Parliament. The new bridge will 
occupy as nearly as may be the site of the old one, so as still to lead from 
Bridge-street, Westminster, to Bridge-street, Lambeth ; but the width 


idth. riage-way of the present bridge is 28 feet, and of each of 
ie ee age oven Teet, being about the same width as Blackfriars, 
Southwark, and Waterloo bridges ; the carriage-way of London bridge is 
354 feet wide, and each foot-path 9 feet. The steepest part of the ap- 
proach to the present Westminster-bridge is an ascent of 1 in 22 (reduced 
trom 1 in 15), or the same as Southwark bridge on the Middlesex side, 


ster bridge will be 10 feet lower than that of the present bridge. There 





bridge, opened by the late King, on August 31, 1831, cost £542,850, and 
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roperty required for the approaches £859,084 ; Southwark-bridge, 
> Pa Mareh 24, 1819, at midnight, cost £384,000, and the approaches, 
&c., £312,000 ; Blackfriars bridge, built, like the present Westminster- 
bridge, of Portland stone, and opened in 1769, cost £180,506, iucluding 
the temporary bridge ; Waterloo-bridge, opened in June, 1817, cost £572,- 
415, and the approaches £337,972. Some dispute arose with the City 
Navigation Committee as to the necessary height or headway above the 
Trinity high-water datum, The headway at the centre arch of London- 
bridge is 294 feet ; at Blackfriars, Waterloo, and Hungerford Suepension- 
bridge it is 27 feet ; but, after observation of the river traffic, considering 
the saving of horse power by easing the gradients, and the effeet upon 
the appearance of the Houses of Parliament, it has been determined to 
allow only 20 feet headway at the new bridge. 





A Hoxprep Years Aco: Tue Hignwarwen—“ Only three summers 
since, @ French gentleman in the Highlands was gazing with some sur- 
rise at the tranquil and orderly scenes around him, and saying that his 
Piends at Paris had advised him to come upon his journey well! provided 
with pistol and sword, since, as they bid him bear in mind, ‘you are going 
to the country of Rob Roy!’ We can scarce blame these Parisians for so 
faithfully remembering that little more than a hundred years ago Rob 
Roy was able to levy bis ‘black mail’ on all who came beneath the shadow 
of his mountains. But they might at least with ¢yual reason have ap- 
plied the same advice to England ; for much less than a hundred years 
ago, the great thoroughfares near London, and, above all, the open 
heaths, as Bagshot and Hounslow, were infestetl by robbers on horseback, 
who bore the name of highwaymen. Booty these men were determined 
by some means or other to obtain. In the reign of George the First they 
stack up bandbills at the gates of many known rich men in London, for- 
bidding any one of, them, on pain of death, to travel from town without 
a watch or with !ees than ten guineas of money. Private carriages and 
ublic conveyances were alike the objects of attack. Thus, for instance, 
1775, Mr. Nuthall, the solicitor and friend of Lord Chatham, returning 
from Bath in his carriage with his wife and child, was stopped and fired 
at near Hounslow, and died of the fright. In the same year the guard of 
the Norwich stage (a man of different metal from the lawyer) was killed 
in Eppiog Forest, after he had himself shot dead three highwaymen out 
of seven that assailed him. Let it not be supposed that such examples 
were but few and far between ; they might from the records of that time 
be numbered by the score ; although in most cases the loss was rather of 
property than life. These outrages appear to have increased in frequency 
towards the close of the American war. Horace Walpole, writing from 
Strawberry Hill at that time, complains that having lived there in quiet 
for thirty years, he cannot now stir a mile from his own house after sun- 
get, without one or two:cervants armed with blunderbusses. Some men 
of rank at that period — Earl Berkeley, above all—were famed for their 
skill and courage in dealing with such assailants. One day--so rans the 
story—Lord Berkeley,, travelling after dark on Hounslow Heath, was 
awakened from a slumber by a strange face at his carriage-window and a 
loaded pistol at bis breast. ‘I have you now, my Lord,’ said the intruder, 
after all your boasts, as I hear, that you would never let yourself be rob- 
bed !’"—'Nor would I now,’ said Lord Berkeley, putting his hand into his 
pocket, as though to draw forth his purse, ‘but for that fellow peeping 
over your shoulder.’ The highwayman hastily turned round to look at 
this unexpected intruder, when the Earl, pulling out instead of a purse 
a pistol, shot him dead upon the spot.”—Lord Mahon’s History of 
England. — 


Tue Same; Gamp_inc.—“ There is one case recorded of a lady who 
lost three thousand guineas at one sitting at loo. Among the men, 
Brookes’ Club and White’s are mentioned as more especially the seats of 
high play. Mr. Wilberforce, coming up to London as a young man of 
fortune, bas related the endeavours that were used to engage him at a 
Faro-table in the former, where George Selwyn kept bank. And, he adds, 
‘The very first time I went to Boodle’s I won twenty-five guineas of the 
Duke of Norfolk.’ Many in that age were the ancestral forests felled, 
and the goodly lands disposed of to gratify this passion—scarcely less 
than in the days of Charles the second, when the King himself would 
hold the dice-box, and when Lord Carnarvon used to say that wood was 
an excrescence of the earth provided by Nature for the payment of debts! 
But, although the high play continued the games were wholly changed. 
Thus the terms in Ombre and Bassette, which Pope in his ‘ Rape of the 
Lock,’ and Lady Mary Wortley in her ‘ Town Eclogues,’ assume as quite 
familiar, became by degrees almost unintelligible. The discovery of a 
new game in the last years of the American War tended greatly to diffuse 
the spirit of gaming from the higher to the lower classes. This was the 
B.O. table, which was thought to be beyond the reach of law, because not 
distinctly specified in any Statute. In 1782 a Bill was brought in provid- 
ing severe penalties against this or any new games of chance; and the 
Bill, after some debate, passed the Commons, but in the Lords was lost, 
owing to the lateness of the Session and the pressure of business at Lord 
Rockingha;n’s death, In the debates upon this subject, Mr. Byng, as Mem- 
ber for Middlesex stated, that in two parishes only of Westminster there 
were 296 E.O. tables, and that he knew of instances where bankrupts 
had gained £20,000 by E.0.””— Ibid. 





Tus Suocessru. Barrister.—According to the Paris correspondent of 
the At/as, a young Eoglish barrister had succeeded in marrying Mdlle 
R——, the wealthiest heiress in Paris, and connected with one of the 
highest families. The young lady was known to possess an undistinguish- 
ed weakness for a well-dressed man, and by loudly expressing this opinion 
had beea of more service to the tailors of Paris withia the last year than 
Count d’Orsay in double the space of time. The barrister had many ri- 
vals, but the most formidable was a gentleman acknowledged to be the 
most approved dandy in Paris. The lady selected these two to decide 
from, and invited them both to her chateau. The Frenchman deelared to 
his friends that he meant to cut the matter short at once by so outsbining 
the Eaglishman by his dress that the latter would retire from the field 
crushed to atoms by the superior skill he was determined to manifest on 
the occasion. The Englishman said nothing, made no boast, but accepted 
the invitation, and, together by the same train, the two rivals left Paris 
for the seat of war. It so happened that the French dandy had furnished 
himself with a regular trousseau for the occasion at the great English 
tailor’s in the Rue du Helder, and the Eaglish tailor, out of sheer compa- 
triotism, had told Mr. H——of what it was composed. A sudden idea 
flashed across the brain of the barrister. His servant, one of the sanctified 
hypocritical roué valets for whom London was always famous, is some- 
thing about the beigbt and size of the French pretendu. Mr. H—— im- 
mediately ordered for this ally the exact counterpart of every suit already 
ordered by the Marquis de la B——. The first day, at dinner, the poor 
young marquis was rather disconcerted, when, upon entering the dining 
room, his glance alighted upon the very counterpart of himself, standing 
stiff and self centred behind the Englishman’s chair; and he looked an- 
grily at his rival to see if any insult was intended, but the Englishman 
was too intent upon making himself agreeable to the lady to notice his 
ruffled temper. The second day the same scene was enacted, although 
our hero had completely changed even the style of his whole tournure ; 
aod again was the same ill-bumour displayed during the whole dinner, 
while Mr. H——was profiting by the silence of his witty rival. The third 
and fourth repetitions were too ridiculous. The young marquis, too 
clever, and too much the man of the world not to feel the absurdity of his 
position, prudently withdrew. 

PrevaLence ov BaLDNESs.—For some cause or other, baldness seems 
to befal much younger men than it did thirty or forty yearsago. A very 
observant hatter informed us a short time since, that he imagined much 
of it was owing to the common use of wearing silk hats, which, from their 
gn Permeability to the air, keep the head at a much higher temperature 

dao the old beaver structures which, he also informed us, went out prin- 
Cipally because he had used up all the beavers in the Hudson Bay Com- 
may 8 Territories. The adoption of silk hats has, however, given them 
owe it seems, to replenish the breed. This fact affords a singular in- 
Te = = the influence of fashion upon the animals of a remote Continent. 
Sone d be more singular still, if the silk-hat theory of baldness has any 
ie 7 it, as it would then turn out that we were sacrificing our own 
in = nap in order that the beaver may recover his. Without endors- 
eA € speculative opinion of our hatter, we may, we believe, state it asa 
bee ascertained circumstance, that soldiers in helmetted regiments are 
ner bald than many other of our heroic defenders,— Quarterly Review. 
wan Presumep Deap oF THe Franxiin Expgpition.—The wills of some 
| “ officers torming the expedition (which sailed nine years since, and 
» te om no tidings have since been heard—the presumption being that 
f ey have perished) have now been brought into the Prerogative Court 
OF probate, That of James Fitzjames, Commander R.N., second in com- 
—— of the Erebus, bears date May, 1845, when lying off Woolwich : he 
eaves the whole of his property to a particular friend, to whom letters of 
administration have been Granted as the universal legatee there being no 
oo appointed ; the personalty sworn under £10,000. That of H. Te 
ndas Leigh Vesconte, R.N., made on board the Erebus, dated 15th 








May, 1845, proved ander £4000, containing several specific and pecani- 
ary bequests ; and that of Alexander Macdonald, surgeon on board the 
Terror, another of the vessels joining the expedition : this will bears date 
October, 1841 ; the effects sworn under £3000, leaving al! to his father. 





Tur Latest Gossip or aND ConceRNING Sitka.—It is stated by the 
Newport /Vews, and its knowledge is supposed to have been derived from 
be Russian Minister ad interim, who is a guest at Newport, that the ru- 
wored proposition of Russia to sell Sitka to the United States is alto- 
gether incorrect. The JVews says that “such a suggestion was neither 
made ror thought of by the Russian Legation in this country ; and 
well informed persons consider it was a hoax, invented in England, 
and readily swallowed by the press of America. We doubt if this mat- 
ter was fora moment seriously considered in St. Petersburg, as it is whol- 
ly contrary to the character of the Russian Government and that of the 

zar. Such a cession of territory made by him would be an avowal ofa 
despairing condition of affairs on his side, a condition to which, until yet, 
he is not driven, as shown by the last accounts from Europe. Once 
more, whatever may be said to the contrary, the whole affair is a pure 
invention, and soon the public will find it so likewise.”"—V. Y. Daily 
Times. 

Hotrorp Hovss, iN THE REGENT’s Parx.—One of the favourite lounges 
of the week has been Holford House in the Regent’s Park, the residence 
of the late Mr. James Holford (and not bequeathed to the Prince of Wales). 
A large though select concourse of visitors have been admitted by ticket 
to view the varied and costly articles of all descriptions collected within 
this princely mansion, previously to their final dispersion by sale. The 
sale commences on Wednesday next, and is expected to last for fifteen 
days. The pictures are more numerous than of distinguished excellence ; 
and the managers of the sale have done wisely in allowing them to be 
disposed of in companionship with the plate, furnitare, &e. The situa- 
tion of the house is charming ; and placed as it is in a prettily laid-out 
garden, and with the Regent’s Park spreading out wide beyond, one may 
imagine oneself far away in the country.—London paper, July 22. 








Incorrect Rerorters.—At a late meeting of the Grand Council of 
Geneva, a member rose to propose a penalty against unfaithful reporters 
of the debates. In England, he said, such offenders can be sentenced to 
transportation. An English resident at Geneva, however, repelled the 
charge in a public letter, which brought to light some interesting facts, 
with the statement that the Commons, having obtained, in 1733, the right 
of punishing incorrect reporters, made use of it on two occasions only, in 
1745 and 1775. 

Moracity In 4 Nur-sHeLt.—A whole system of French theatrical mo- 
rality is comprised in the notion of Les 4moureuxr de ma Femme,—a 
vaudeville by MM. N. Fournier and Lawrenein, lately brought out at the 
Gymnase. A gentleman at a watering-place, to keep intrusive lovers at 
a distance from his wife, pretends that she is—unmarried, and that he is 
her guardian! The authors have, indeed, grace enough to make the 
stratagem unsuccessful ; but the idea of itself is enough to indicate the 
moral standard of a certain portion of the people. 








An Ovp Printer.—M. Barth, printer, of Breslau, has just celebrated the 
350th anniversury of the first book printed in bis establishment. This 
book is a German legend of some rank, and appeared in 1504. M. Barth’s 
printing office is the oldest in Europe, and has been for 350 years unin- 
terruptedly in the hands of his ancestorsand himself.—Literary Gazette. 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 293. 


White. Black, 
1 PtoK4 P tks P on passani. 
2. P tks P ch. K moves, 
3. P to Q B 4 checkmate. 


To Corresponpents.—J. C. W. Your solution we find correct.—O, 7.’s is 
a failure. He suggests “‘ P to K 3,” which would not answer ; as Black would 
then play “ PtoK 6.” C. R. and D. G. are also in error. 





» MEARS RESPECTFULLY JNFORMS HER FRIENDS AND THE PUBL 
M me. her School, Nos. 30 and 32 West Fourteenth Street between Fiitn and Sixth tea 
wil re-open Monday, September 4th. Circul#:s may be obrained at her address, or at Messrs. 
Roe Lockwood & Son, No. 411 Broadway. Mrs. M. wiil be at home after Sept. Ist to recoive pu- 
pils for the ensuing year. Carriages wili be provided in stormy weather to accommodate pupils 
residing at a distance. augl9—ot 








MADAME CHEGARY RESPECTFULLY INFORMS THE PUBLIC AND HE 
Friends that her Boarding and Day School will be re-opened on Thursday the 14th of eps 


tember. augl9—7t 


RS. GIBSON WILL RE-OPEN HER BOARDING AND DAY SCHOO 
Young Ladies, at No. 38 Union Square, Fourth Avenue, on Thursday, 14th Sopra’ " 
augl9—4t. 





RESIDENT GOVERNESS. 


A® ENGLISH LADY wirhes to form an engegement as Governess in a Private fa- 
mily (southern preferred). Sbe 1s competent to give instruction in French, Music (Piano- 
forte and Guitar), and the usnal branches of an English education. She can furnish testimonials 
from Clergymen and families of the highest respectabiliiy in New York. 
Address for one week ** H. B. D.,”’ Albion Office. 


HANDSOMELY FURNISHED ROOMS. 


GPactous, COMMODIOUS, AND COOL. To Let together or separate, in a Large Honse 
replete with homely English and French comforts. An excellent @pportunity to avoid the 
Signe end discomfort of en pete. PR aia Moye 
Jonfidential application, with full name and p alars, ress “*S. D. H.,” Me Hi 
Post-office, Aster Place, or Office of this Paper. tropolitan 
Location central, near Broadway. jaly29—3t. 











TO BENEVOLENT ENGLISHMEN. 

A LITERARY MAN, WHO HAS BEEN STRUGGLING WITH ILL-HEALTH 
for three yeais, has, for the last twelve weeks been recneetes by severe sickness, with no 

chance of recovery unless be returns to his native land. e has a wife in bad health and four 

young children, while his resources are quite exhausied. He appeals to those in affluent circum- 

stances to assist him to return to England with bis family. Every explanation and reference to 

those who will testify to bis respectability, tempersnce, &e., will be given. 

Those kindly disposed to assist, wi)l please address to “* A. M.,”? at the office of this paper. 








KING’S COLLEGE, WINDSOR, N. 8. 


HE PROFESSORSHIPS OF NATURAL HISTORY AND CHEMISTRY 
AND OF MODERN LANGUAGES, in the ebove University, are now one tat 
of the former, $1,000 per annum, with apartments in the College; of the latter, $600 per annum. 
with the privilege of taking private clesses in the neighbourhood Immediate application (post 
pera) to be made to the Rev. J. C. Cochran, Secretary to the Governors, at Halifax, who will af- 
ord such i:,formation as may be required. 
Halifax, N.S., July 18, 1854. 


TRENTON FALLS, NEAR UTICA, N. yY. 


HE UNDERSIGNED informs the public that his Hote) at the above place, is now open for 

the reception of company, and trusts that from his experience of twerty years, together with 
the extensive axditions made to the establishment, be will be able to furnish satisfactory accom- 
modations for his guests. julyl—5e M. MOORE. 








DRAFTS--£1 AND UPWARDS. 


EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
R WALES.-—BILLS OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON On oo BANK OF LIVER 
POOL in Sums of £1 and apwards payable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 
For Sale by BREWER & CALDWELL, 
Successors to CENTEK & Co.) 
cor, Old Blip and Water Street, New York. 











PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—AUGUST. 
; NOW READY. 
With original Portrait of the Author of “ The Victums of Hasheesh,” §«- 


CONTENTS. 


1. THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. Its Le ission. 

2 THE LIGHTNING ROD MAN. meee 

3. of, POTTER. A Story of Fifty Years’ Exile. ‘ontinued 
4. CONFUCIUS. pony ’ = 2 ” 
5. SPIRITUAL MATERTALISM. P 

6. TO LYRA. 

7, STAGE-COACH STORIES. (Coneluded.) 

8 WOUD-NOTES. 

9. WEST POINT AND CADET LIFE. 

0. ETHIOPIAN NIGHT'S ENTERTAINMENTS. Ilustrated. 


THE LAST PORT OUT. 

. EDITORIAL NOTES, 

LiteRatcre—American, English, French, and German. 
Fine Ants, 


a 


ee 





Recent Notices. 


on haa og oe! this (July) is a great pumber, filled witha rich variety of sound and entertain 
reading for bot weather, and evidently the product of some of the cleverest pens in the country.’ 
—New York Express, 

** Does credit to the literature of the country, and should be found upon every table.”— Baltg- 
more Republican. 

‘* Has its usual sprightly, pleasant and solid mental food, well combined and mixed so as te 
please the palate and satisfy the jadement.””—A Herald. 

** We doubt whether there is a better magazine now published.”—N. F. Churchman. 

* It abounds in a great variety of subjects, all of which are treated in a masterly mannes, 
evincing the first order of talent.’"—Highland Eagle. 

“This best of magazines, * * * Take Putnam’s—it pays ’—Miamé Visitor. 

- Curtis furnishes, in ‘Sea from Shore,’ an article worthy of the gem le Elia.”"—Hartjord Be- 

publican. 

PMs It is a periodical of which we, as Americans, may well be proud.’’—WNorth Adams Tr 

‘** Putnam’s Monthly, for July, never reached us more opporiunely. It is just the book to 
new life and vigor in us, while we are sfMtine under the cool shadow of our cottege porch this 
weather, to dispel the weariness and lassitude incident to a Summer season ané a tollsome avees- 
tion. A few hours of rest with such a companion, can only be correctly appreciated by the pa- 
trons of the work.’’—Suffolk Democrat. 


Terms. 
$3 00 per annum ; or, %centsannmber. The postage to any di does not exceed 9 cents 
per quater, Clubs of Six, Postmasters. and Clergymen. will be supplied at $2. The work wH?- 
be sent free of postage, on the receipt of $3, promptly in advance. The July number commence® 
the fourth volome. 
N. B.—The series of Steel Portraits of Contributors will be continned in each number. 


G. P. PUTNAM & ©O., Publishers, No. 10 Park Plaee 


i A NOVELTY IN LITERATURE. rth 
MEMOIRS OF A DISTINGUISED FINANCIER. 








WILL BE PUBLISHED 8ATORDAY, avuGust 12, 


INCENT NOLTE’S FIFTY YEARS IN BOTH HEMISPHERES ; or, Remint 
sceuces of &@ Merchant's Life. lL vol., 12mo., cloth. Price $1 25. 


‘* The memoirs of a man of a singularly adventurous and speculative turn, who entered upem 
the eceupations of manhood early and retained its energies late ; bas been ap eye witness of ned 
a few of the important events that occurred in Europe and America between the years 1796 and 
1850, and himself a sharer in more than one of them ; who bas been associated or an agent im 
some of the largest commercial and financial epe ations that British and Dutch capital and em- 
terprise ever ventured upon, and has been brought into contact and acquaintance—not omy 4 
quently into intimaey—with a number of the remarkable men of his time. Seldom, either 
print or in the flesh, have we fallen in with so restless, versatile and excarsive a genius as Vis- 
cent Nolte, Esq., of Europe and America—no more limited address will sufficiently express bi» 
cosmopolitan domicile.’’— Blackwood’s Magazine. 

The following, being a few of the more prominent names introduced in the work, will show he 
nature and extent of personal and anecdotica) interest exhibited in its pages : 

Aaron Burr, Jobn R, Grymes, 

Gen. Jackson, Auguste Davesac, 

Jobn Jacob As’‘or, Gen. Mereau, 

Stephen Girard, 
La Fayette, 


Audubon, Messrs. Hope & Co., 
The Barings, Gen. Claiborne 
Robert Fulton, Marshal soult. 

David Parish, Chateaubriand, 
Samuel Swartwout, Le Ray de Chaumont, 
Lord Aberdeen, Duke of Wellington, 
Peter K. Wagner, Wi liam M. Price, 
Napoleon, P. ©. Labouchére, 
Paul Delaroche, Ingres, 


Sir Francis Chantrey, 
aeen Victoria, 


Charles VI. of Spain, 
Marshal Blucher, 
lorace Vernet, Nicholas Biddle, 
Maj. Gen. Scoit, Manuel! Godoy, 
Mr. Saul, Villéle 
Lafitte, Lord Eldon, 
John Quincy Adame, Emperor Alexander, 
Ee¢ward Livingston, &c., &e. 

** He seldom looks at the bright side of a character, and dearly loves—he confesses It—a DR ef 
scandal. But he paints well, describes well, seizes characteristics which make clear to the reader 
the nature of the man whom they illustrate "’ 

This book will be ready for delivery on Saturday Morning, Aug. 12. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street. 


500,000 COPIES OF BAYARD TAYLOR’S NEW BOOK OF ADVENTURES 
Can be Supplied within @ Reasonable Time after the Orders are Received. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO., NO. 10 PARK PLACE. 
WILL PUBLISH EARLY IN SEPTEMBER 
A JOURNEY TO CENTRAL AFRIWUA; or, Life and Landscapes from Egypt to the Negre- 
Kingdoms of the White Nile. By Bayard Taylor, Author of ** Views Afoot,’’ ‘* El Dora- 
do,’’ &e, illustrated with elegant Tinted Plates and Engravings on Wood, from drawings by the 
Author. and with a Portrait of the Author in Oriental costume. Complete in one handsome vel, 
about 500 pages, 12mo., neatly bound in cloth, price $1 50. 

*,* Orders for the sbove work from the trade requested without delay, the first large edition be- 
ing already exhausted in advance of publication. Orders will be dispatched in the order of thelz 
priority. 

ALSO, NEARLY READY 

II. MISS COOPER’S NEW WORK—THE RHYME AND REASON OF COUNTRY 
LIFE. With Illustrations by Ldpler. 1 vol., square 8vo. 

III. SCIENCE AND MECHANISM OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION AT NEW YORK, 
ILLUSTRATED. Being a Descriptive and Annotated Catalogue of the various divisions of ar- 
ticles there. Edited by CU. K. Goodrich. 4io. 

IV. PROF. DANA'S SYSTEM OF MINERALOGY. An entirely new and revised edt- 
tion. 8vo. 

V. ADDISON’S COMPLETE WORKS. New edition with illustrations. 

VI. NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF DR. HAWKS’ EGYPT AND THE BIBLE. 
With Illustrations. 12mo 





APPLETON’S PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEE. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
WILL PUBLISH ON TUESDAY, THB 15TH INST., A NEW AMERICAN TALE ENTITLED 
HESTNUT WOOD—A Tale by Leile Linden. 2vols. 12mo. Paper cover, $125. Cloth, $1 7& 


A Novel by a new candidate for fame, an American, and « lady too, cannot fail to elicit the em- 
quiry of ** Who is She!’ Move especially is this the case when she bas made a successful ventur® 
in the world of letters. It will be found that this volume will equal in i. terest (which is well sus 
tained (broughout) any novel wh ch has preceded it. The heroine of the story (Sybil) is the sub- 
ject of a series of misfortunes, which place her in many alarming situations, trom which she t& 
rescned, and which serve only to improve and perfect her., Jerry is one of those cute Yankees, 
‘* who must always have his fingers in the pie,’”’ promises everything, and performs ben 
half; literally a Jack at all trades. The plot is well devised, and the story clothed in beau 
language. 





ON WEDNESDAY, 16TH INST. 
cue SCHOOL FOR POLITICS. By Charles Gayarré. 1 vol, 12mo. Cloth, 75 certs. 


** My object in writing the work which I lay before the public under the title of ‘‘ The School 
for Politics,’’ was to attack evils which have become so serious as to be alarming and not to strike 
at any party or individual. It is well known however, that there is a natural disposition in the 
buman mind to seek eagerly and ferret out personal allusions in all works of this kind, and ap 
cations are made which are always paiuful tothe author. It is against this probable perve 
of my intentions that I intend to guard by stating that #11 the characters I have delineated are 
tirfous although there is but too much reality in the scenes of political degradation I have des 
cribed.’’—Author’s Preface, 


ON THURSDAY, THE 17TH INST., 


Ta ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. A Book for Young Farmers. With Questions 
prepared for the Use of Schools. By George E. Waring, Jr., Consulting Agriculiurist. & 
vol. 12mo. 288pages. Price 75 cents. 
‘* The ¢ffort to extend the dominion of man over nature, is the most healthy and most noble of 
all ambitions.’’— Bacon, 


Extract from @ Letter to the Author from Prof. Mapes, Fditor of the “* Working Farmer.’” 

* * * * Afver a perusal of your manuscript, I feel authorized in assuring you that, for the 

use of young farmers and schools, your book is superior to any other elementary work extant.’? 
JAMES J. MAPES. 
, Letter from the Editor of the‘ N. ¥. Tribune.” 

My Friend Waring—If all who need the information given in your ‘‘ Elements of Agricniture” 
will confess their ignorance as franklv as I do, and seek to dispel it as promptly and heartily, you 
will have done a vast amount of good by writing it. * * * I have found in every chepier im- 

riant troihs, which J, as a would-be farmer, needed to know, yet which 1 did not know, an@ 
pea but a confused and glimmering consciousness of. before I read your Incid and straight-for- 
ward exposition of the bases of Agriculture asa science I would not have my son grow up as 
ignorant of these truths as I did for many times the price of your book ; and, I believe, a copy @ 
that book in every family In the Union, would speediiy add >t least ten per cent. per acre to the 
aggregate product of our soil, beside doing much to siem and reverse the current which now sets 
so strongly away from the plow and the ecythe, towards the counter and the office. 

HORACE GREELEY. 


ON FRIDAY, THE 19TH INST., 
OTES OF A THEOLOGICAL STUDENT. By James Mason Hoppin. 1 vol. I2me. 
256 pages. Price $1 00. 
CONTENTS. 
Parnassns. 
The Greek Ideal. 


Athens. 
The Religion of Islam. 


The University of Frederick William. 
The Home of Luther, 
Augsbu g. 





The Country Chureh, 

Schiller’s Cottage. | Bethlehem. 

The Harty. | Nazareth. 

German Masic. Capernacm, 
Delpbi. The Two Gardens. 


The Study of the Bible. 
ng Any of the above books will be sent by mail, postege paid, on & remittance of the price. 





OR_LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt 
J. West. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe positi 
on Saturday, August 19th, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
Ne berth secured until a for. 
For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance and comfort, apply 
FOWARD K. CULLINS & CO., 56 We!l birees 
Passengers are requested to be on board at 1144 A.M. 
The steamship ARCTIC, will succeed the ATLANTIC and sail September 24, 1854. 
(as yaa will please take notice that the ships of this Line cannoi carry any goods contrabané 
war 
Notice —In consequence of the great advance in the price of coal, wages and provisions, the 
rice of passage in the steamers of this line sailing bence after the first of July, will be $150 im the 
cabin, and $75 in the second eabiv. 
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UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
he 
RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and t 
ND, for sale 
DD irion Ac Baw oF scOTLA LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 14 Broadway. 


These drafts btained by application at any of the offices of the American 
eon Cet f Go. and Harnden & o's Philadelphia Express. 


DRAFTS.—£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 
0., 83 South Street. ew York. 
Ow MAN. SEL ENGLAND IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WAL 5 
Mills & Co., Bankers, London, National Bank of Scotland. Glasgow. Bowman, Gria- 
& Co., Liverpool. Bank of Ireland, Dublin, payable at any town in Ireland. 


address, d, 
pam on BOWMAN, GRINNELL & CO. 
Agents of the Swallew-Tail Lines of Liverpool ond | London Packs tShipe. 
REMITTANCES Per Lette? will have prompt atten ion, and be forwarded as directed. 
| aos wishing to secure passage to or from Liverpool and London, can do so by applying as 
above. mar4—3m. 


Express Co," 











A NEW PLEASURE. 


NEW YORK CIGAR DIVAN. 
SMOKING, READING, AND COFFEE ROOMS, 
483 Broadway, New York. 


depot where first-rate and genuine (i Wines, Liquors, 4c 
oo"ties of t es of the Ae both Siogant aod coforal will be kept for their : 
an . , 

Oriental luxury ofa nine decoction of Mocha Coffee may be enjoyed in all its purity, with 
ape mares Hejcles but those of the best quality will be kept, and thatevery 
and attention will be paid to keeping this establishment wee their continued countenance 
patronage. CHAS. LEDIARD, 483 Broadway, 
june3—6:. Next door te Wallack’s Theatre. 


VERY SEASONABLE—A NEW BOOK OFTRAVE LS. 


WORTHURFARI ; or, Ramblesin Iceland. By Pliny Miles. 


This teresti lating as it does to an almost unexplored region cannot but prove 
of pad a dey to alle a oaiae In it are given lively and accurate descriptions of the 
wondrous GEYSER3, MOUNT HEKLA, its ascent. and the descent into the Crater, &c., all told 
$m the uarivalied style of the author of the ** Commanipau Letters” in the Boston Post and Phila- 

Co 


‘above work will be ready on the 15th July. to be published in one vol., 12mo, 330 pp., price 

dollar hich it will be sent by mail, post-paid to an: of the coustry. 

a eat ies” CHARLES B. NORTON, 
*,* The usual discount to the 


MR. F. W. SHELTON’S NEW BOOE. 


4 +: Or, The Heiress of Fall Down Castle. A Romance. By F. W. Shelton 
ee the Pragon,’”’ ‘* Up the River,’’ and ‘‘ Rector of Bardolph.’’ 1 vol 12mo, 
‘With Original [lustrations from Designs by Billings. 

imaginative and very charmingly written romance is ‘Crystalline.’ It will enhance 
repu 


3 pure! 
the sively Righ tation of its author. ‘e have followed the little heroine through all her r- 
“worses | . hs with oe interest. * * * The style is singularly graceful and wi 


have we read anything more sweet and beautiful than this, the latest effort ot M 
‘Shaelton’s g vaial pen.”’—The 


Tie 








The story rystalline is the exhibition of sufferi tleness borne down in the wor 
with mock oes ri eaderanee, to be finally raised om 4 ifs hamility and covered with rewar | 
and glories, in midst of which the angela nature folds more closely its wings and bows in 


obdeisance.”—N. ¥. Churchman. 

Tn it the author has given a loose rein to his exuberant fancy, and has drawn out a story full 
interest and me Traveller. 
“ It is a charming romance—beautifully and simply written.” —The Palladium. 

“ He has illustrated the value of little things in this charming volume, which one will not will- 
Hagiy tet 6 wotil it is finished. —N. ¥. Observer. 

f. Feolton’s characteristi. » «et: essoffancy and freshness of style mark this book,” - 

Boronicl- 


how €R con this book will be sent by mail, postage paid. 
» Just published by 





CHARLES SCRIBNER 
No. 145 Nassau-st. 





DWHLYL.UO'S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
. 18 excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
Quod that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
aa, aa it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
“amilics, T'repared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 


681 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, eor. both Street. 


© FA. Jus treceived from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
yearn (ight hours, sepl0—3m. 


TARRANT’'S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 
R® CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
imvaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious, 
Kervant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia bas become very 
polar. 
Parrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
Sty of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(Successor to James Tarrant,) Draggist, 
‘ No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. ef Warren, N. Y. 
Por sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, John Milhau, Dulluc & Co., 
am Broadway, and by Clements & Bloodgood, Flushing, 1. I. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN wunD LIFE ASSURANCE » 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
TT. INSTITUTION offers vy ew very many advantages, at quite as low «rate of pre- 


mium to . 
be entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his Arst pre- 


Potisios will hereafter be 
exiurn, or at any future period, to w upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
made—without any respensibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the — (the 
ereon. 


security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loaa will be endorsed t! 
ess can at 








any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate 
afens half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known Cash 
meals. 
Applicants are not for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
4. Eliiotison, M. DF. B 8. Clement Tabor, John Moss, 
a. 8. Symes, eo Croft J. Leander Starr. 
Soseph Thompson, A. ©. Barela: x T. Colley Grattan. 
Ohartes Thomas Nicoll, 





GOLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


‘ B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rey 
Moutroal , .. 6+. ec eeee eee { J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 


Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kianear, Hon. 
8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. ©, Hill, Agent. 


H R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hen. J. H. Gray, 
eone W. Jack. 


alifax N.S. . 


sete teens 


61. John, N. B...... 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


- $ § 8. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Nead, Hon. C. 
@t. Fonun's, Nowfoundland. . 2 F. Bennett, N. Stabb. 

E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. OHTPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 


D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office— Mont reat. 





WATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Lmpowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th Judy, 1838, 
“ A Saving Banx ror tas Wipow 4np tag OrPHaAN,”’ 
fete Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
&m United State Stucks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
Of NEW YORK in with the State Law, will receive proposals for I on 
Sn deg d Sy Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
the State, 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Lecal Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transacti arrent business. 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o'clock, P. M rts a 
Pampbhiets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. Wall 





LOOAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


James C. E. Habicht, 
Jobn J. P ° F. C. Tucker, 
Jobn G. Holbrooke, A. G. Stou 
Paatteaee hae 
Robert J. Dill 
Neiem, wr, 


SANKERS: 
The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON 
MEDICAL 
DR, 8, 8. KEENE. 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 


BXAMINERS: 
DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 

©. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
siiaieats No. & Wall Street, New York. 
RE NOW PREPA , in addition to the Fire I Busi 
A INSURANCE in its various branobe. 1nd tuvite the attention of the | pubic A he 
als insurance on live. ond grant! .- of anauities. Their Tables of Rates have been ad- 
+ on the most equitable scale, . ~» "ved, will be found lower than those of other Com- 
j whilst their large capital and resers.\ fiad, together with the personal bility of 
olders, ofer a guarantee of security u sparalleled in this country. Pamph contain- 
of Rates, and poy bmeguy ey relating to the subject, may be had at the 
Company is oe to to the extent of TWENT -F{VE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 

















=m = 
Capital of the Company is Two 
of Dollars. | The Paidup Capital ead se tons ocr ved Punk, coene THeHE 
a iki 3 OF DOLLARS. med YY Sum, now amounting to nearly half a million of dollars 
constantly increasing, is invested in this country. lll losses will be paid here. : 
DIRECTORS IN NEW York. 


James ws, Esq., Chairman, 

Corrsnet, bg ty O 

Ba — ty Gattiarp, Jr., Esq. 

Livingston, Esq. j ioe. mesnee + dr., Bsq. 
. Saxoneson, Esq. ILLIAM 5. ETwORE, 4 
* 2 te REFEREES” 

ASZSANDER Hosacx, y AvsTiy . Sar 

TOE eas Atrrep Pau, Resident Secraary. = & Sampe, M.D. 


oie 
‘@eaores Bancray, Kaq. ©. W. Faser, Eeq 


Josera Fow.sr, Eae.7 


| THE BQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
} 450 West Strand, London, and 11 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 

T= leading. principles of this Oflce are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
class of —Annuail Division of profits. 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
oteps saci, rates of Pressiams 00 the natace of the risk may justify. 

ith this view an annual investigatien will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 

molety, or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Lasurers whose Policies 
bave in foree for three 


years. : 
The are free from the liabilities of a Mutua! Assurance Soctety, and entitled according 
® the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits. 
Agencies are es lished throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
A. C. Barciay, Esq., Chairman 
OgaRies Bennett, Ssq. Freperiox Morris, Esq. | 
Hoen Crort, Ese. 


Joan Moss, Esq. 


Evxuuyn 8. Symes, Esq. 
Cisment Tasor, Esq. 


Cuas. THos. Sewarp, Ese. 
Tuomas West, . 


‘Joun Saaw, Ese. 
Francis F. Woopnovss, Esq. 
Wituas H. Preston, Ese., Secretary 


AUDITORS. 
| 


Hawrer Evsz, Ese. Taowas Wiuiiams, Esq 


BANKERS. 
Messas. Gurs, Mis & Co. 


Messes. Carpats, Ivirre & Russe.t, Solicitors 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


. U J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 

Moutreal. .. 7 Tr Morris, Ben). Holmes, J. G. McKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 

Halifax, N.8............. ; J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 
em W.J. Starr, Agent. 
J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


B. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Charles Henley, Thomas Dawsen. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERI ° RR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
” Sh MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MonTREAL. 


&, John, N. B........ 
%. John’s, Newfoundiand,.. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Islan .. } 





BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORE 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus 


Ts COMPANY offers the follewing, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 


Low rates of insurance without profits. 

Loans granted on policies. 

Halt of premium may remain on loan. 

No extra charges for werteg, Se Atlantic 
The security of a large b 

California, Australia, om special risks taken 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 

Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale 


NEW YORK REFEREES. 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 
hen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
= Gallatin, Esq. | Hon. Judge Campbell. 
Samuel Wemere, 1a. John Oryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 

JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East lth St. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 
The parent—whatePer station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
depend for their future maintenance, is the type of the majority of those who may read this 
netice. He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to accumulate sufficlent means 
to render them in some degree independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will! 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to those of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 
Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be seeured. 
By its aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. ; 

To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to Mine + its general adoption by 
tbe thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour of death untold com- 
ort, was the purpose for which 

THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwardsof 1,100 Policies having been 
issued in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of comparatively recent formation, its 
have had the true gratification of wit ing the benefits fiowing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been paid upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
{t most, the widow and the children —— of him upon whom they depended for their support. 

The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free distriba- 
tion of publications, as well as by the exercise of personal infl and ple, but all are not 
met with at the happy moment when they might be a to listen to the friendly voice of 

, and therefore it is hoped that this notice may induce many who need it most to reflect 
their duty ‘‘ to those of their own house,’’ and lead them without further solicitation 
cure its valuable protection. 
In claiming for ‘‘ THE CANADA”? a decided preference the Directors rely a what they con- 
sider to be indisputable grounds, viz : economy of expenditure and a high rate of interest, local man- 
i ti t of its lating surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 





J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
| John H. Hicks, oo 











to se- 


t and the in 
reasons which rend sr one Life Office superiorjto another, with those which must speak home to all 
who are interested in the prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
grounds irrespective of personal advantage. 

The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect pradence rates of assurance 
materiallv more advantageous than those of any other Office now represented in the Province. 
As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the ‘‘ Canada” e ded, 3or 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any desire to 
injure these or other trans-colonial Com ies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 
penses of ‘ The © ”’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices. 

It must also be a matter for serious thought that tk s whole Colonial busi now t cted with 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada’’ at the saving to the assured 
of all the heavy charges of management thereon, as the additional interest upon the accumulated 
monies (now drawn from the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 

such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.’’ 

Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 
assurances by correspondence with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local Agent. 

Annuities and endowments are mted, Life Interesw and Reversions purchased, and Lonies 

eceived in Deposit or for aceum! ion at from 5 to 6 per cent interest. 
For further inf tion, Prosp Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail to 
THOS. M. SIMUNS, Secretary, 

38 King St., Hamilton, C. W. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S new and powerful Steam- 
anis “GLASGOW,”’? 1962 Tons, and 400 horse power, Rosert Craig, Commander, 
“NEW YORK,”? 2,400 tons, and 500 horse-power, are appointed to sail as under, viz: 
FROM NEW You®. FROM GLASGOW. 
Saturday, August 5th, at 120’clock, noon | Taesdayg,............ September 23rd. 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) es 
(Midship do.)....... 
(Steward’s fee included. } 


Third Clase’—A limited number of third-class ary will be taken, supplied with provi- 
sions of good qusiity, properly cooked, at TWANTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 





















0. do. 


J. McSYMON 
38 Broadway, N. ¥ 
New York City Bills or Gold only reveived for Passages. 
Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ships being fnll, bat te 
communicate at once with the Agent. 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day throughom the year. 


The following ships, composing the line ef packets under the agency of the subscribers, are in 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and fom London on the undermentioned dates througho+t 





the year ; t g at Por h to land and receive passengers as usual, viz 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
i New York. London. 
HENDRIK HUDSON,,....H. H. Jewett | June 18... October 16{ August 6... December 4 
OCEA . ° ecember 16 


Q N,.......R. H. Griswold | June 30... October 28} August 18... D. 
(eoneeninne «eee. R, H. Moore | July 12... Novem. 9| August 30 





DEVONSHIRE...... «s++se.3. M. Lord| July 24... Novem. 21| May 14... Sepimb’r 1] 
VICTORIA....... ..-Edmund Champion] Aug 5... Decem. 3|/ May 26... Septemb’r 23 
PALESTINE, (New)...... E. G. Tinker | Aug 17... Decem, 15 | —————-... October 5 
MARGARET EVANS...,..8. C. Warner] Aug 29... -2% | June 19... Qctober 17 
SOUTHAMPTON............. J. Pratt | May 13... Septem 10] July 1... October 2 
NORTHUMBERLAND, ...8. L. Spencer | May 25...Septem 22| July 13... November 10 
AMAZON, (New)....... ...H. R. Hovey ... October 4| —————... , November 22 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, Ac., are of the best description. 





The price for cabin 8 now fixed at cant, Sr eR OES, Sikes wine 
yiquors. Neither the cap’ nor owners a any! ‘kets will be le for letters, paresis. 
ot packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of are signed for. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 

E. E. MORGAN, and >}70 South street, N. ¥ 
ALEX’R WILEY 

BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The fol ships will | the , and N m tre 
Oro each 2 ome ips will leave Havre on 16th ew York on + 








New York. Havre 
ST. DENIS re oeecnees } 16th February 
t Ist May...... Rabe ch bes bhdnd bREee he 16th June. 
PGRaRIneA, Sracter: Ist September... “2222 16th October 
ST. NICHOLAS Ist February ., onveasess ovcecce ‘} 16th March 
: BES SUB, 05 cn cence cnc sececseeses «+4 16th Jul 
Sagem, mate. PMc usecase covce-Soeneat 16th Novembe 
: Ist March ... jciicwas April. 
eee, prams 2) Stetetrenior - = 16th Angast, 
’ lst November . © 00g eee December 
WILLIAM TELL Ist SOU 5k. 6 6 ae Vive eccese eocses 3 16th May. 
master. Ist August, .........-eeseeeeeeees§ 16th September 
Willerd, - lst December... .. 2 cence cecrecececs 16th January 
They are all first class New York built vesse! vided with all requisite articles fi 
fort and convenience of and csumletcun a ont im the trade. "The tote 
* ectaat wth eabonibos wil Se 
sent to forwarded tree from any but those 
ee BOYD & HINCKEN, Ages” 
= ei... LVL Bear! street, 


~ August 19 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 
The ATLANTIC ...,...ccccececsenesseccceesense ces OMpt. West, 
a C00 ccd coc ce cecasgeee 9 ab0sesbes ececces Capt. Nrz. 
= nance see e coeecees Cueshe aay Maas 
The ADRIATIC....... becenent sene ° eee eee -Onpt. 





These ships ha been bailt by contract e for Go t 
eke Sr Setanta” ean scar ron a gc ‘2S a 


nes, to ensure ‘strength 





their 
for are lied for and comfort 
Price of passage trom New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $120; in second do. $70. Bxcte 


sive use of extra size state rooms, $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 


experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 4 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 


FROM NEW YORK. 


bo 
R= 


Spo Sm 
Freeetieersrssssses off 
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EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & ©O., Liverpool. 

E. G. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 

J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL 


Chief Cabin Passage... .. . 


Precious Stones, or M 
expressed. 





i 


The owners of these will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry 
cious stones or metals, bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value pont LI aoe 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
see eseeess + 819 | Second Cabin Passage.................. 978 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 





Chief Cabin Passage. .......... 0.55. $110 | Second Cabin Passage.............. nan cee 
@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
Arebia,...... Cooe ceccccceoned Ca . Jeans Aperien, o00 090.cc0eeee etesreres Ol Lane. 
MUD, so vec cccpescacesccests . Rrare. | Europa, .......... eoeceees Capt, SHANNON, 
PP steeeeeeeceses Capt, E.G. Lorr. | Camada,..........+.e0.se0. es Capt. StONR, 
Africa, .........++0ee0+---Ompt. Harrison. | Niagara,,........+... 00... -Uapt, Lerron, 
: eaaee vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—greem on starboard bow—red on port 
Ww. 
Ni Boots w 
agara otecees . Sc: | se +++» Angust 2d 1864, 
Afriea,. cee 606 oebes 6e6 aa0 Wednesday. nae bee bea 8aee8 y ny oth - 
_ PRR Khe doo secede Wednesday... ... oeeeess. Angust 16th ** 
inks. os 59950 band New York........... Wednesday, .............-August 2rd “ 
SS O6o c's och dul OO Sees. & . | =aeASPrrrrey August 30th “* 
Buropa aie onl ME <bis 000 oo0en Wednesday... ...........Sept’r 6th “ 
Niagara at SN Oh dtin.g «6 caso Se i: 4 one 6 wade 0) 6.6% Sept’r 13th * 
Africa shel mee ae nat Ee . Wednesday,.............Sept'r Mth “* 
Berths not secured until paid for. 


An experienced surgeon on board. 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew: 
etals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 


4 Bowling Green. 


NEW YORE, BP EMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARB THE 
WASHINGTON,........-OCapt. J. D. Lines. , SERMANN,..............Capt. E. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 


Proposed Dates or Saiting—1854. 
From New York. 


Washington. ... .....+0..... Baturday, Jam. 28... 2.600. Feb 
GUO oe 0 000 500 000 060 gels EM. Eisee coc. ste Mareb 2% 
Washington ..............+...Saturday, March 25,......... pril 2) 
SUE. 60.9 00 00 ose eeie ... Saturday, April 22,...... ~.-May 18 
WORE, coc cccccccceccas Saturday, May 20,.........J0une 6 
bevecoccessccedecsed rday,June I7..........duly 14 
Washington , eobheusst sag Saturday, July 15..........Aug. Ii 
Hi sue éaneeedl urday, Aug. 12,.........Sept. 
Washington. .......... es Saturday, Sept. 9..... ecto Cm 8 
Serer eovesesd turday, Oct To ceece -Nov. 8 
Washington Saturday, Nov. 4..........Dee. } 
UTE. 0 0 0 00 000 60 ccc tocese Saturday, Dec. 2. ........ Dec. 29 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 1| Washington... ... Wednesday, Aug. 16 
Hermann........ Wednesday, March 29| Hermann ........ Wednesday, Sept. 13 
Washington... ... Wednesday, April 26, Washington... ... Wednesday, Oct. 1) 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, May 24| Hermann........ Wednesday, Nev. § 
Washington... ... Wednesday, June 21 | Washington... ... Wednesday, . 6 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, July 19| Hermann ........ Wednesday, Jan. 3 





Stopping at Southampton both going and ae they offer to passengers proceeding to Laa- 
don and Havre the advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 frst 
cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do., $60. 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Office 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing 
An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 
For freight or passage apply to 
©. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York 
©. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 


Jan. 22—1 year WM. ISELIN, Havre. 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the ST’. LOUIS, Asa Eldridge, ecom- 
mander, ard the UNION, R. Adams, commander, will leave New York, Havre, 
and Southampton, for the year 1854. on the following days : 


NEW YORK. HAVRE 
Gh. Tees, 00 a00e 1854. April..... 8 Rt. Loomis. ... cecsees M . -10 
WE, 640 cs ce S00 cone ME bocce 6 GD falc wenaee 06 June....+- 7 
Gh; BOs, . ova cede gee Gers BD M6. Lewis... sc0s see July... 5 
Wn on 00s 054000006. awn es 2 alee... ccceice ec, AEead oul 
6 | CSA NSC St. Louis,........-. August....30 
Union. ...........++. August,...26 Union. .... 2 seccccccee Sept.. 2 
St. Louis Sept...... 23 St. Louis. ....... +++ Oct + 25 
ae Oct oa Union... Nov | 
Ge DOME. <5 v0 cence MOR es oscue St, Louis. .......0.0. Thee, ....+++ » 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. ‘ 
These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
passengers are of the most approved kind. 





Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 
Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,... .. ..- $130 
- ? hag 4 be “ “ og second class,.....-+_ 75 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class,.....- +++ iS 
“ io “ “ “ “ “ “ second pocosceeu 
No secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 


All letters and pote ye) must pass through the Post-office. 
F 


eight or passage to 
9: tas wis MORTIMER Lavi nestor Agent, 63 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO.. Agents, Southampton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & Co., Agents, Paris. 














THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 


ETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Lé- 
R Yrerpoot and Philadelphia drecmahip Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows : 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, Supt. - “ape Leitch. 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, Capt. Leiteh. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 





City of Philadelphia.. .Saturday, Sept. 9, 1854 | ou f Faadelphte, Zetnesiey, {= 16, 1364. 


City of Manchester. . . Saturday, Sept. 20, 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. a 

Saloon after Staterooms .......-- se c+ 609 | Saloon after § taterooms,..... 

+. midship .. eagns ag bepwenee 


.. forward .. eeee 
Including Steward’s fees. 





é 4 se 
FANE .. forw 
THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
i hiladelphia and $40 fron Liverpool. 
Found with provisions, will be taken at $25 from P 
out ificates a passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 


at pom nara 5 pant will ne geeried > one 
ight on Engian . 
ool Gesds cont 12 ‘a agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with economy 


and despatch. 
; 5 ly to SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 
For freight or presage ®PP!Y Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


17 
or, RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Li 


y ; bove or 
= he arrangements are completed, and sufficient goods offer, one of the a 
mt. writin ben tow will proceed to Baltimore, calling at Norfolk, Virginia, or other ports on the 


Chesapeake, going oF reiurning. 
——______ 


WwW. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACF, 








Se ————— 











